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THE LUMBER-ROOM. 


“ And our ending is despair, 
_ Unless we be relieved by prayer ; 
Which pierceth so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults,””— Tempest. 


As the express train went rushing along the polished 
lines of the Great Western Railway, drawn by a huge, 
roaring, panting monster, worthily named Erebus, 
Hecla, Vulcan, Spitfire, or some other equally suitable 
appellation, a joyous group looked out of the window 
of a first-class carriage, admiring the rich and beauti- 
ful country, and talking of anticipated pleasure. They . 
were two young ladies, of about one- or two-and-twenty, 
and their brother, who was some half-dozen years their 
senior, 

“Look at that beautiful green hill, Vincent !” ex- 
claimed one of them. “ Are the hills around aunt's house 
any thing like that ?” 

_ “They resemble it in nothing but in the bare fact 
of being hills,” he replied. ‘That, as you can see, is 
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cultivated to the top ; whereas the hills around Combe 
Barton are so steep, that it would be impossible to 
plough upon them ; and, I believe, so barren, that if 
ploughed, they would not repay the trouble. So there 
they remain, covered with heath, wild thyme, short, 
sweet grass, broom, gorse, harebells, foxgloves, daisies, 
violets, tall fern or bracken, and—what you girls will 
rejoice in—plenty of worts, or bilberries, as you call 
them, and acres of wild strawberries.” 

“Oh! what a paradise!’ exclaimed the sister who 
had spoken before. : 

“Yes,” said her brother; “to a contented heart, 
bent upon being happy, those little innocent fruits 
yield as much gratification as the luscious productions 
of the tropics.” 

‘“‘ Besides,” observed the other sister, “ we shall not 
be in danger of encountering any cobra-capellas, or 
boa-constrictors, or rattlesnakes, or alligators, on your 
Somersetshire hills.” 

“No, nothing more terrible than a few adders ; 
toads, frogs, lizards, and black snakes, being harmless, 
need not be mentioned.” 

“T shall ramble all over those hills before break- 
fast |” said Emily, the younger. 

“You will find it quite enough to diiraby up one of 
the highest before dinner,” replied Vincent, laughing, 

“Goodness! are they so high as that?” cried 


Emily; “and aunt’s house is just between two of 
them, is it not ?” 
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“Yes; in what is called, in the country dialect, a 
combe, which means a narrow valley.” 

‘And what sort of a house is it?” inquired Caro- 
line, the other sister. 

“Do you remember, when aunt was in town, that 
she used to dress herself as if she had not thought before- 
hand what she would wear, but just put on her gar- 
‘ments as they came to hand ?—a short cloak, for in- 
stance, over a large shawl, and then a fur tippet over 

that, which, in its turn, was surmounted by a victorine 
or boa or—what-do-you-call-it ?” 

“Yes ; and after that, if she saw a silk hander 

‘ chief iving about, she would tie that round her neck 
too, at the risk of strangling herself.” 

“Poor dear aunt!” said Vincent, laughing; “I 
think she learned that habit from her house, which 
looks as if it never had the slightest idea of its own 
appearance, nor what additions it should make to its 
exterior. It is full of turnings and angles, and win- 
dows peeping at you where you least expect them ; and 
queer, long passages, that seem only to have been made 
to lead into other long passages, or into rooms that 
could be reached by a much shorter way ; but which 
was, I suppose, too obvious and straightforward for 
any person to follow who had -any tame to do with 
that house.” 

‘“‘ Has it a thatched roof?” asked Caroline ; “I am 
so fond of thatched roofs—they look so comfortable 
and countrified.” 7 
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‘Bless your innocence!” said her brother, in a 
tone of mock compassion ; “can you imagine a house 
of such a whimsical disposition contenting itself with 
one roof, and that all alike all over? It is partly 
covered with thatch—and that is the snuggest portion ; 
partly with slates ; and partly with tiles—and that’s the 
part that’s haunted.” 

“Haunted!” repeated both the girls at once; 
“ do—do tell us all about it! Who haunts it ?” 

“ Really, as I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
the gentleman, I cannot satisfy your curiosity.” 

“Ts it a gentleman, then ?” said Emily. 

‘‘No; no gentleman would keep a lady out of the 
enjoyment and advantage of'a part of her house. But, 
if I remember the tale correctly, it is the ghost of 
one.” 

“ How delightful! how interesting ! how romantic, 
to live in a haunted house !” exclaimed Caroline. 

“Tt is quite an adventure,” said her sister. “TI will 
ask aunt to let me sleep in the haunted chamber.” 


‘ ? ° 
“Tt is used as a lumber-room now,” said Vincent,. 


“ or was when I was there last. We will first inspect 
it, and then, if you still express a wish to sleep there, 
I have no doubt that aunt will have it arranged for 
you. But I rather think you will alter your mind 
when you see it.” 

“If you sleep there, Emily,” said Caroline, “you 
may sleep alone ; for J won't trust myself in a haunted 
room.” 
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“Don’t be alarmed, Carry ; Emily will change her 
mind when she sees the place.” 

“Oh! not I!” replied the young lady, very cou- 
rageously. “I am not such a coward as to be afraid 
of spirits, and things that have no bodily existence—if 
they have any existence at all—except in the brains of 
superstitious people.” 

“It is midday now,” remarked Vincent dryly. 

“ And do you think my eoutage only blooms in the 
sunshine ?” 

“T said nothing of the sort.” 

“Oh! but you hinted as much. aaa ru 
say no more about it ; but we shall see.” 

“ Precisely 80,’ eid the provoking brother. “We 
shall see !” 
Thus bantering each other good-humouredly, laugh- _ 
ing, joking, and admiring the scenery through which 
they went, the happy party reached Bridgewater. 
There they took a hasty dinner, and then an open fly 
was hired to convey them through the cross-country 
roads to their aunt’s residence of Combe Barton. 

The driver did not fail to point out to them, as 
they passed it, the terrible abode of a man as much 
dreaded in his neighbourhood as ever was “the wizard 
Michael Scott” in his. And many a story did he relate 
of how Squoire Crosse made God's blessed lightning go 
where he liked ; and how, in the worstest of thunder- 
storms, when every body’s property in the neighbour- 
hood suffered, Squoire Crosse never had so much as a 
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chimbley touched, nor a haystack fired ; and how he 
had been seen to send up a kite, just for all the world 
like a boy’s kite to look at, at a distance ; but it was 
well known in the country what it was covered with. 
And here the man looked so mysterious, that his audi- 
tors were fain to ask him what this kite was covered 
with. 

“A fine kind of wellum,” he replied, in an awful 
whisper, “made. out of the skins of little babbies, that 
ha’ died afore they was christened. And he sends this 
koite up, and he brings down foire out of skoy, and 
he sets foireto gunpowder with ’un. Now, sir, doan’t. 
it stand to rayson that he couldn’t bring down foire 
from heaven, if it wasn’t theer ; and if so be it was 
theer, whoy of coorse it ’ud set skoy a-foire. Likewise, 
if he goes to bring down foire by means of a hemp 
string, such as I’ve seed ’un a-buying of, doan’t it stand 
to rayson that he must set string a-foire? I doan’t 
understand it; only it’s clear the wicked ’un hisself 
must have hand in’t.” | 

And on he drove again. 

“What a delightful place!” cried Emily; “only 
think—we shall live in a haunted house, and have a 
wizard for a neighbour !” | 

“Not quite a neighbour, for we have some way to 
go yet.” 3 

“Who and what is this strange man?” asked 
Caroline. 


“ A natural philosopher, with moral courage enough 
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to carry on his experiments in electricity amidst a 
population of ignorant boors, who, if they dared to 
incur the vengeance of his supposed partner, the wicked 
unm just alluded to, would not hesitate to burn his 
house about his head.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried Caroline sententiously ; 
“and this is in the nineteenth century !” 

“A very sensible remark, Carry,” said her brother ; 
“but, unfortunately, not equally remarkable for origi- 
nality.” 

Caroline blushed, and was silent for some time. 

The setting sun was looking through the narrow 
valley, and gleaming upon the windows of their aunt’s 
house, as they slowly ascended the steep road. Two 
- round, dome-shaped hills swelled up on the north and 
south, and half united to the east; and, just in the 
broadest part of the space between them, stood an 
irregular assemblage of buildings, composing the house, 
and flanked by barns, hay-stacks, corn-stacks, cow- 
sheds, pig-sties, stables, scattered about in a manner 
that looked as if the convenient had been completely 
sacrificed to the picturesque. Amongst these buildings, 
and all down the valley, from east to west, danced one 
of the brightest and merriest little brooks that ever 
sang its brief life away over shining pebbles till it 
merged into the ever-musical sea. 

The two girls, long accustomed to a town life, 
looked with delight upon this novel scene ; and many 
were the questions they asked their brother about the 
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precise part of the building in which the haunted 
chamber was situated. 

“You cannot see it from this side,” he replied; “I 
will point it out.to-morrow ; and, in the meanwhile» 
do not speak of it in the house, as aunt does not like 
to hear it talked of, for fear of driving away the 
servants.” 

At this moment the fly stopped, and the loud, 
cheerful voice of their aunt gave them a hearty wel- 
come. Mrs, Clark’s appearance did not belie the play- 
ful description of her young relatives. To begin with 
her head; she wore a wig, or front, as the ladies call 
it, which was put on awry, though ostensibly held in 
place by a band of black velvet ; over this she wore a 
large cap, with a superfluity of border ; and, on the 
top of that, an old black garden-bonnet. Upon her 
shoulders there was no end of capes and little shawls ; 
brown-holland cuffs on her wrists, and mittens on her 
hands ; a black-silk apron over her dress, which was 
pinned up, a white apron to keep the black one clean, 
and what she called her farm apron—made of canvas, 
with a pocket in it—over all. On her feet—it being 
summer—she had only thick shoes and pattens. She 
had just been superintending the evening operations in 
the dairy, and, having heard the unwonted sound of 
wheels, ran out to welcome her visitors. 

Summer though it were, the sight of the blazing 
wood-fire in the cavern of a kitchen-chimney was a 
pleasant sight to the travellers; it looked so hospi- 
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table, and as if the very house itself were warm- 
hearted and glad to see them. No less comfortable 
was the hot, spiced, mulled ale, which their aunt in- 
sisted upon their drinking after supper, to prevent 
their “taking cold upon their journey.” 

By ten o’clock the whole household were in their 
dormitories. Mrs. Clark herself conducted her nieces 
to the room allotted to them; and, as she did so, 
Emily heard her say, in a low voice, to the servant 
who brought her a candle : 

“ Did you lock the door of the lumber-room 9” 

To which the reply was : , | 

“Oh! yes, mum; of course I did.” 

The chamber which the young ladies were to 
occupy was large and cheerful, having been recently 
papered and done up. The white bed- and window- 
curtains ; the beautiful cleanliness, which can only be 
had in full perfection in the country, where every 
thing not only zs, but smells sweet ; the sudden change 
from the noise of London, which had seemed to accom- 
pany them all the way by rail, to the perfect quiet of a 
lonely farmhouse, broken only by the murmur of the 
brook that flowed beneath their window, and the occa- 
sional deep bark of the watch-dog,—united to dispose 
the sisters to sleep. Before undressing, however, they 
did as young ladies of an investigatory turn of mind 
usually do—that is, they thoroughly examined their 
apartment. 

Nothing mysterious was to be found except a door, 
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which was locked, and resisted their attempts to open 
it. Emily thought of what she had heard her aunt 
say about the lumber-room ; she also recollected that 
Vincent had told them the haunted chamber was used 
as a receptacle for lumber ; but he had said, besides, 
thatethat dreadful apartment was under a tiled roof, 
and from the casement of their room she had seen the 
thatch projecting from above, with its row of martins’ 
nests ; so she felt sure that they were not put into the 
haunted room, and that the closed door either was not 
the one she had heard mentioned, or else that there 
was more than one locked-up room in the old rambling 
house. . 

She said nothing to Caroline of her speculations, 
as she was naturally rather timid, and might have her 
sleep broken in consequence. 

They both fell into a deep slumber, from which 
nothing around seemed calculated to disturb them ; 
and had been in this blissful state for some hours, 
when Emily started upright, wide awake. 

No noise had aroused her; nothing had touched 
her ; she had perceived no smell of fire; but sleep was 
dispelled in a moment by a consciousness that some- 
body was sitting by the window. 

It was a young man, with a pale face, long dark 
hair, and a slender and apparently tall figure. His 
left elbow rested on the window-sill, and his cheek 
upon his hand, in such a way that she could only see 
his profile, which was delicately outlined and remark- 
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ably handsome. His large black eyes were fixed with 
an expression of profound melancholy upon the full 
moon, which poured a flood of light through the case- 
ment. 

Emily's heart heat violently ; but she felt convinced 
that some one belonging to the house was playing her 
a trick, and wisely resolved to lie down again quietly, 
and, while pretending to be still fast asleep, to keep a 
close watch upon the movements of the intruder. 

He continued in exactly the same attitude for 
nearly half an hour, until Emily began to suspect that 
he waa merely an image placed there to frighten her. 
However, she was determined not to be frightened ; 
and so well did she act up to her resolution, that she 
was just falling asleep again when the figure moved. 

She had not been able before to see distinctly how 
he was dressed; but now, as he advanced slowly 
towards her, she saw that he wore the rather pic- 
turesque costume of about a century and a half ago, 
when the flowing periwig was left off, and the hair 
worn long instead. His coat was covered with gold 
lace, and he had a long, straight sword or rapier by 
his side. 

Emily, still convinced that he was an impostor, 
breathed heavily, and watched him through the corners 
of her eyes. 

He stood by the bed, and looked at her till she 
began to feel frightened, and would have aroused her 
sister, but that she felt unable to stir or speak. 
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Then the figure heaved a deep sigh, and walked 
round to the other side of the bed, where he leaned 
over Caroline, and gazed upon her with equal earnest- 
ness for several minutes. 

Emily dared not stir a finger, lest her sister should 
awake, and be frightened into fits at the sight of this 
strange visitor. . ; 

When he had finished his scrutiny, he went to the 
foot of the bed, and beckoned with hand and head to 
Emily to follow him. This seemed to intimate that 
he was aware of her being awake ; but she still kept 
her eyes closed. The stranger then heaved another 
deep sigh, and walked slowly out of the room, quitting 
it, to her no small amazement, by the door which she 
had found it impossible to open. 

A little reflection assured her that this was only 
another proof that it was no spiritual appearance she 
had seen, but a being of flesh and blood, whom she was 
determined to retaliate upon, if he should repeat his 
visit on the following night. 

She slept soundly for the remainder of the night ; 
and when they made their appearance in the morning, 
she looked as fresh and lively as her sister. 

“T hope you slept well, my dear girls,” said Mrs. 
Glark, as they ran to her in the garden. 

“Oh, yes!” replied Caroline ; “we did not wake or 
stir all the night.” a 

“It is such a comfortable bed,” added Emily, glad 
that Caroline had spoken first, “that one could hardly 
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help sleeping soundly in it! I wonder,” she thought, 
as she sauntered down one of the narrow, box-bordered 
garden-paths, “whether aunt is in the secret! I could 
almost suspect she is, from the sharp look she threw on 
us when she asked us how we had slept.” 

A little further on she encountered her brotker, 
who had been rambling over the farmyard. _ 

“IT need not ask if you were disturbed by the 
ghosts last night,” he said, with a laugh ; “ for your 
face is not that of a seer of visions! I did not 
know till this morning that you were put so near 
them.” 

“We did not sleep in the haunted room,” she re- 
plied; “for you said it has a tiled roof, and where we 
slept it is thatched. I am positive of it; for I have 
been looking at the swallows’ nests all round our 
windows.” 

“ Did you not see a door in your room ?” 

“Yes; a door that is locked.” 

“That leads into the ghost’s premises; the room 
you sleep in was fora long time unoccupied, on account 
of its bad neighbourhood. But, as one of the chambers 
kept for visitors had become haunted in a more tangible 
fashion—by rats, owing to the neighbourhood of the 
cheese-room—aunt had this one fresh-papered and so 
on, thinking that if you passed one tranquil night 
there in blissful ignorance, you would not be afraid to 
continue there while we stay.” 

“Of course not,” said Emily carelessly ; “but I 
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think you had better not mention it to Caroline, as she 
is inclined to be timid.” 

“Certainly ; and as you are so courageous, perhaps, 
if the ghost should pay you a visit, you will present my 
compliments to him, and tell him I beg the favour of 
his company to take a cigar in my room.” 

“T will, most decidedly,” replied Emily, now quite 
sure that her brother was in the plot, and incited to 
redoubled energy in setting them all at defiance ; “so, 
as you appear to know that the gentleman smokes, you 
had better have your cigars ready.” 

Nothing further was said on the subject during the 
day, which was spent in rambling among the hills, and 
tracing out the source of the brook. 

Such an unusual amount of exercise in the fresh air 
made Caroline so sleepy, that she had hardly laid her 
head upon her pillow before she was gone to the “land 
of nod.” 

This was precisely what Emily wanted ; and she 
immediately made her preparations for the reception 
of her nocturnal visitor. | 

She had delayed the operation of undressing, under 
the pretence of finishing a letter to her mother; and 
as soon as Caroline’s deep breathing assured her that 
she was secure from observation, she arranged a long 
cord, which she had secreted during the day, in such a 
manner round the chair by the window, that, on draw- 
ing the end of it, a slip-knot would completely ensnare 
any pons who should be sitting there. 
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She then extinguished her candle, placed it on a 
table beside her bed, with a box of matches, and 
winding the end of the rope firmly round her hand, 
she lay down on the bed, with her clothes on, and soon 
fell asleep. 

After some hours, she awoke precisely as she had 
done the night before—wide awake in a moment, 
without any apparent cause—and there, by the win- 
dow, with the light of the moon falling full upon his 
pale face, sat the apparition of the night before. 

“ Now, sir,” she thought, as she gently drew the 
rope, “if my bit of engineering is successful, you are 
caught in the trap !” 

The slip-knot worked freely, and, by a dexterous 
jerk at the end, she brought it tight round the phan- 
tom’s waist. He turned round, and fixed his eyes upon 
her with a melancholy air; then rose, and advanced 
a few steps towards her. 

“You are my prisoner |” exclaimed Emily, holding 
the cord tight ; “tell me who you are; and then you 
may accept my brother’s invitation, which he sends, 
with his compliments, to emeke a cigar in his 
room.” 

“TI will go,” he replied, in a voice that una 
almost like a whisper; “to-morrow night I will be 
here again.” | 

The rope dropped to the ground, as though it had 
een suddenly let fall; and the circle which, as she 
thought, had just been compressing the form of a 
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human being, lay empty upon the floor, midway be- 
tween the bed and the window. Emily’s heart began 
to beat; but she did not quite lose her presence of 
mind, and, after a little reflection, she argued herself 
into the belief that she had been dreaming, and had 
pulled the cord into its present position during her 
sleep. Vexed at what she thought was her own folly, 
and yet only half recovered from her consternation, she 
threw off her clothes and got into bed, where she soon 
forgot her dilemma in a deep sleep. _ 

The bright morning aided much to convince her 
that the vision of the night had been a mere delusion ; 
but the conversation at breakfast made her waver in 
her opinion. | 

“ Ah, Vincent !” said the aunt, as the young man 
entered from his morning walk, “ you have broken your 
promise to me already !” 

“Not knowingly, aunt, I assure you, I may have 
forgotten something ; but I would not break a promise 
purposely.” | 

“Have you forgotten, then, that you gave me your 
word not to smoke in your bedroom ?” 

“Certainly not ; and I have kept my word.” 

“ sae room ai quite strong of tobacco this 
morning.” 

“TI perceived it when I woke; and I concluded it 
was some of the men in the yard, and that the fumes 
came in through the window.” 

“ But there is still stronger evidence,” continued 
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Mrs. Clark gravely; “there are the ashes left upon 
the window-sill.” 

“ All I can say to this is, that if I smoked last 
night it must have been in my sleep; for I have not 
the slightest recollection of it. I should like to Bee one 
ashes. Are they there still ?” 

“Yes; I would not have them swept away.” 

He ran up-stairs, and returned in a few minutes. 

“ Veritable tobacco-ashes !” said he. “I cannot 
comprehend it, unless,_indeed, I have been sleep- 
walking.” 

‘Neither can I cnmchent it,” thought Emily. 
“Coming again to-night, did he say? I'll be prepared. 
It cannot have been a dream !” 

That night she lay down with her clothes on, as she 
had done before; but she kept a light burning, and her- 
self awake by reading an interesting book. Caroline 
slept soundly, as usual. After some hours spent thus, 
and when she was so intent upon her book as to have 
forgotten for a while the object of her vigil, she became 
all at once aware of the. presence of her mysterious 
visitor. | 

“Come!” he said, in his hollow whisper, and 
beckoning, as he had done before. | 

‘‘Where do you wish to take me?” asked Emily, 
mustering all her firmness; for she really began at 
last to doubt whether he were mortal or spirit. 

“TI cannot tell you. Come, and you will see. 
Your destiny has brought you here for a special 

| Cc 
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object. Let not your fears or obstinacy baulk its 
accomplishment.” 

“ At least, before I follow you I know not where, 
tell me who and what you are.” 

“T am a disembodied spirit, whose lonely and 
miserable wanderings in the dim regions of the air 
you can shorten, if you will. If you refuse, I shall 
have no other chance of escape for fifty years.” 

‘“‘ How can I be certain that you are a spirit ?” 

“Take that stick, and beat me with it. You will 
find that I have no substance.” 

“ This is very strange!” murmured Emily, turning 
pale with awe, as she passed and repassed the stick 
through the unsubstantial being. ‘But how was it 
that last night I felt a substance when I pulled the 
rope?” : 

‘We have the power of opposing resistance at will. 
Now are you satisfied, and will you come and see and 
hear that which will enable me to enter upon a happier 
state of existence? For more than a hundred and forty 
years I have wandered in utter loneliness, having no 
intercourse even with spirits like myself. The exter- 
nal world is a blank to me, with the exception of two 
or three places, all terrible to my guilty conscience, as 
the scenes of the crime for which I suffer this slow tor- 
ment. This room and the next are two of the places 
in which I can recognise outward objects, and through 
these I roam night and day. At first I used to make 
my presence known by knocking, and sometimes I 
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appeared to people who slept here, in the hope that 
some one might take pity upon me, and have courage 
to release me from my horrible condition. There 
were but few to whom I had the power to make 
myself visible, and those were so frightened that the 
rooms got a bad name, and were deserted. The noises | 
I made to attract sympathy filled others, who could 
not see me, with alarm, and thus I was left in utter 
solitude. Imagine yourself in empty space, deprived 
of the faculties of seeing, hearing, feeling, and smell- 
ing, and you will be able to comprehend what my 
existence is, excepting when I am in these rooms, 
and in one other place, Even the people who come 
in here at times I cannot always see; but I see the 
furniture moving about, and I know that human 
beings must be there; and then, if I knock to draw 
their attention, the articles they were moving fall to 
the ground, and, I suppose, they run away, for all is 
motionless again for months or years. I used formerly 
to see many more people than I do now; for when- 
ever any one thinks of me, I am immediately present 
with him, and I can see him and hear him talk. This 
is the greatest happiness I can enjoy ; and while my 
memory was yet fresh in the minds of men, it was often 
granted tome, But now I am almost forgotten; and 
unless a person gifted, as you are, with the faculty of 
hearing and seeing me, happens to pass the n.~ht here, 
I have no chance of holding the slightest communica- 
tion with the world. I can foresee that, unless you 
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work my release from this horrible state, I shall have 
to wait fifty years before another person comes here 
whocan do it. Think—think what a fearful prospect ! 
Fifty years spent in dull darkness, without even a 
glimpse of external nature to relieve the weariness of 
that dreadful void !” 

** How was it, then, that I saw you looking at the 
moon?’ asked Emily, thinking she had detected the 
. ghost in a deviation from the truth, 

“By your agency. You thought of me while you 
were looking at the moon ; and your thoughts put me 
into relation with it.” 

‘And how about the smoke in my brother's 
room ?” 

“His thoughts and words had established a har- 
mony between him and me. I knew that I could see 
you again to-night ; so I left you to visit him. The 
sight of a human face is blessed.” 

‘And did you smoke a cigar with him?” 

‘“‘T had smoked many, while I dwelt here in human 
form. Odours, like sounds, are never lost, as you sup- 
pose ; they float in infinite space, and are only appar- 
ently lost by going beyond your limited perceptions. 
Thought travels faster than lightning, and 7s wherever 
its object is; consequently, it can overtake and seize 
a fugitive sound or smell, and bring it back to what 
point it will, I am composed of thought, mind, or 
spirit. You do not see me with your outward organs | 
of vision; your mind alone perceives me, being in 
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communication with me ; and that is why the stick— 
which you saw with your bodily eyes—seemed to pass 
through my form, which was visible only to your 
: mental sight.” 

‘“‘ Then, if you have no substance and no weight, 
how could you offer resistance to the cord ?” 

‘There is powerful attraction in electricity, which 
has neither weight nor substance. I can answer you 
no more questions, Think that I am a suffering being, 
dependent upon your pity for his escape from a ter- 
rible punishment : think of this, and help me |” 

“I will help you!” replied the courageous girl, 
jumping from the bed, where she had continued to sit, 
for the protection of her sister’s immediate neighbour- 
hood. ‘ What is it you require me to do ?” 

“To come with me—to hear the confession of the- 
crime which I left unsuspected and unexpiated ; and 
then to pray for me, if your conscience will allow 
you.” 

“IT am ready,” she replied, taking up the candle with 
a steady hand ; “and as I hope for mercy myself, so 
will I pray for it for you !” 

He smiled upon her, and she was surprised to see 
that his whole figure seemed brighter, as though a 
light shone around him. He led the way, through 
the door that had been locked, into the lumber-room. 

Sit there and listen,” said the spirit, 

She sat upon an old high-backed chair, covered 
with faded tapestry, to which he pointed. 
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“Tis well,” said the apparition, with a mournful 
smile, “that you should sit there to hear what I am 
about to say, for that work was done by the hands of 
one who lived for two years in sad captivity in these 
rooms. She was my wife. She was very beautiful, 
and very young. After our marriage we lived in 
London for a few months; and then I became madly 
jealous of a cousin of hers—an officer. He loved her, 
and I suspected that she loved him. I fixed a quarrel 
upon him. We met in a lonely spot, many miles from 
town, without seconds. He fell. The same evening 
I came suddenly upon my wife, just as she was dressed 
to go to a ball. I entered the house through the 
garden, unseen by any of the servants, who believed 
me to be far away in the conntry. I told my wife not 
to mention my return, as I had been engaged in a 
duel, and was fearful of pursuit ; but I said [ would 
fetch her home, and then explain all. In the mean 
time, I disguised myself in a military cloak and cap, 
hired @ post-chaise, and fetched her from the ball. 
Instead of taking her home, I came here. She had 
been seen to get into the chaise, in which was a mili- 
tary-looking man. She never returned home. Her 
cousin had also disappeared ; so the report was spread 
that they had eloped together. This house belonged 
to.me. It was occupied by some old servants, who 
were my devoted tools. I left my unhappy wife under 
their care, to be kept a close prisoner in these rooms ; 
and then I returned to town, to meet the impertinent 
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condolences of my friends, who, behind my back, 
rejoiced at my misfortune. Six months afterwards, I 
received information that my wife had given birth to a 
son. This news filled me with remorse. I hastened 
to her, to throw myself at her feet and entreat forgive- 
ness for my cruelty. The carriage broke down on the 
road ; I was thrown out, and severely injured. I lay 
at a village inn for nearly eight months, hovering 
between life and death. It was within twenty miles 
of the place where I had shot my rival; and, shortly 
before I left, I heard that a body had been found 
there, but so torn by wild-cats and foxes, and so decom- 
posed by exposure to the weather, that it could not be 
recognised. I knew that it was his, from the situation 
in which it was found; and my mind was eased of a 
load of anxious dread. Soon after that, I was well 
enough to proceed on my journey. I arrived hore; 
my wife received me coldly. I felt angry at this. I 
looked at the child sleeping in his cradle. My hair, 
you see, is light; but the poor infant had the dark 
hair and eyes of his mother’s family. I became mad 
with rage: I loaded her with reproaches, and swore 
that that was her cousin’s child, and not mine. She 
was too proud to defend herself against this groundless 
charge, and I construed her silence into the confusion 
of guilt. I remained here for a few months longer, 
acting the part of a relentless gaoler. One night, in a 
paroxysm of fury, I stabbed her, and smothered her 
child! The next thing was to hide the bodies, I 
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endeavoured to carry them both at once to the shaft of 
an old mine, long disused, which I had discovered one 
day while shooting ; but on the way, I was obliged to 
leave the child amid the fern, for the two were more 
than I could carry up the hill. I threw her body 
down the shaft, and heard the heavy splash into the 
water, followed by the long-continued reverberations 
through the caverns below. Then.all washushed. As 
I moved stealthily away, I started a wild bird from its 
covert among the furze. It fled, screaming shrilly 
through the darkness; and I stood appalled, thinking it 
was the spirit of my murdered wife, warning me of my 
coming doom! I now know that any punishment in 
which the agents that inflict it are present and visible 
——even if they come in the most terrific forms, and 
subject the object of their vengeance to the direst 
tortures—would be light compared with the dreary 
solitude to which I have been condemned. I cannot 
feel the sun’s warmth, nor the cold of the frost. I 
know that the earth is still covered with flowers, 
but their perfume never reaches my sense. I never 
sleep, but am ever thinking, or rather feeling conscious, 
of my crime ; thinking requires action, and I have but 
existence and consciousness. The wild bird screamed 
dismally, and it seemed to me that another cry in the 
distance echoed it, It was like the -wailing of an 
infant. 

“JT hastened on to bring the corpse of my little 
victim, to cast it into the dreary hole beside its 
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mother. I could not find it—my consternation was 
extreme! I continued the search till the morning was 
far advanced, when, fearful of being seen, and attract- 
ing attention to the spot, I returned to this house, 
which I left the next evening, telling my servants that I 
was taking my wife with me back to London. I made 
up a lay figure dressed in her clothes, and carried it into 
the chaise, to give a colour to this assertion ; and they 
believed what I told them. I died a few years after, 
and then I knew what had become of my son—for he 
was mine—as I knew too late. He had not been 
killed, but only rendered insensible. He recovered 
while lying amid the cold, damp fern, and his cries 
were heard by some Gipsies, who took him to their en- 
campment and brought him up. He was aftcrwards 
taken notice of by a clergyman, who gave him some 
education ; and he finally left the Gipsies, and became a 
blacksmith. -His descendants have improved their 
condition at every successive generation ; and one of 
them is now coming from India, who is destined to be 
your husband.” 

“ You know a great deal,” said Emily ; “but you do 
not know, it seems, that I am engaged to a gentleman 
now in London.” 

“You do not love him. It is a match made up by 
your friends ; and you will hear of something soon that 
will break off that engagement.” : 

“This intimate knowiedge of all that concerns me 
does not agree with what you say of your isolated 
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state of being.” Emily observed ; for she began again 
to doubt the spirituality of her companion. 

“You are a little lawyer,” he replied ; “ but I sup- 
pose you will believe me to be what I say Iam, when 
my predictions are verified.” | 

“T must believe when you read my very thoughts !” 
she answered, turning pale with awe. 

“T see you donow. I know all that concerns you, 
because, when a spirit is in relation with a mortal, all 
the past and future, the thoughts and circumstances of 
that mortal, are visible to him. It is therefore that a 
person who has the gift of holding communication with 
spirits is always surrounded by them, for they love to 
renew their intercourse with nature, and see again, 
through the human senses, the beings and things 
they have loved in their earthly life. It is nearly a 
hundred years since I have had an opportunity of en- 
joying this intercourse, and you can judge of the plea- 
sure with which I gazed once more upon the bright 
moon, and the lovely landscape over which she shed her 
rays.” 
“Tell me, now, how I can release you from this 
dreadful state. Can it be possible that the prayers of 
a sinful, vain girl such as I am can accomplish it ?” 

“They can. I may not tell you how, for that is one 
of the mysteries to be explained only to those who 
have passed through the gates of death. For three 
nights you must pray for my deliverance, from mid- 
night till sunrise, by the side of the mine-shaft where 
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her bones yet lie. She will doubtless join in your de- 
votions, if permitted ; for she was ever gentle and for- 
giving. Do not fear her, even should her spirit appear 
to you; for she is among the blessed. I must now 
leave you. Farewell! Promise that you will pray 
for me ?” 

“T promise most solemnly. But where shall I seek 
for the shaft ?” | | 

“Cross the brook, and go up the hill to-morrow 
morning: I will then guide you.” 

Will you appear to me again ?” 

“ Once more—on the fourth night from this.” 

As she asked the last question, the outlines of the 
spirit’s figure had dissolved into air, and his reply fell 
upon her brain like the faintest odour borne from a 
distance. 

The awful tension to which all her nerves and senses 
had been stretched during this interview was suddenly 
relaxed. She felt like one just waking from a sleep ; 
and when she looked round upon the heaps of broken 
and worn-out furniture that filled the lumber-room, she 
could still hardly believe that she was not dreaming. 

The door leading into her bedroom opened readily ; 
she passed in, looked at her sister, quietly sleeping ; 
and then undressed, and lay down beside her. 

A few hours of sound repose restored her energies 
of mind and body, and when she arose in the morning 
she bore no signs of her strange vigil. 

When rallied by her brother for her unusual gravity, 
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she told him in confidence that she had something on 
her mind which she would tell him in a few days; 
and in the mean time she would write it all down, and 
leave it sealed in his hands, with a promise not to open 
it till the end of the week. 

She proceeded accordingly to commit to paper a 
brief account of her supernatural visitations ; and she 
had just deposited it in Vincent’s hands, when Mrs. 
Clark came in. 

“ Here's a letter from your father, my dear,” she said 
to her nephew ; “let us hear how they all are.” 

Vincent opened the letter, and turned pale; then — 
the blood mounted to his forehead, and he exclaimed 
angrily : 

“The scoundrel |” 

“What's the matter?” said his aunt anxiously. 

“Ts that any thing about Mr. Southby?” inquired 
Emily, with great calmness, and yet eager to know 
whether the ghost’s prediction would be fulfilled. 

“Yes,” answered her brother; “the villain has 
actually married his housekeeper !” 

“Oh, my poor, dear Emily!” cried Mrs. Clark, 
bursting into tears ; “oh, my poor, dear child! What 
a wretch !—what a dreadful blow! Oh! how will 
she support it !”’ 

“T shall support it very well, aunty dear,” said 
Emily, smiling, and kissing her good-natured relative ; 
“ for I think I have had a fortunate escape. Suppose 
I had married him, and he had then run away with 
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his housekeeper! I don’t regret him, I assure you; 
on the contrary, I wish Mrs, Honeysett joy. of her 
bargain, and I confidently expect that I shall have a 
much better chance by and by. I am only two-and- 
twenty, and I can very well wait a few years.” 

“Why, Emily,” exclaimed her brother, “what a 
little philosopher you are !” 

“In this instance I am philosophical. I can afford 
it, as I look upon my loss as a great gain. But, 
brother mine, will you be so good as to observe that 
I had given you that packet before this letter arrived?” | 

“Yes, certainly I will. May I ask why you make 
that request ?”’ 

“I cannot tell you yet. I am hatching a little 
mystery, which shall be cleared up in due time. So 
now come and take a ramble up the hills.” 

“A mystery !” repeated Vincent ; “why, I really 
believe you are going to make out that you have seen 
the ghost !” 

«Pray be cautious, brother. If Caroline heard 
a word of that, you know it would prevent her 
sleeping !” 

“Tam dumb, dear. So, now, let us ‘ over the hills 
and far away. ” 

Caroline joined them, and they set off on their 
ramble. As they were ascending the hill, Vincent 
was attracted by a queer, rasping noise, uttered by the © 
corn-crake, and set off in pursuit of the bird, which 
always secms to evaporate as you approach it, and is 
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immediately, heard again, uttering its monotonous cra / 
cra! at a little distance. 

The two girls followed him; Caroline gathering a 
bouquet of wild-flowers, and Emily looking for the 
signs that were to guide her to the shaft. Suddenly 
the cry of the bird ceased altogether, and Vincent, 
who was about twenty yards in advance, cried out : 

“Look here! here’s a discovery! Who would ex- 
pect to find a well on the side of this hill !” 

His sisters ran forward. | 

“Ts it a well?” observed Emily, looking over the 
broken wall into the still water, where the sky was 
reflected in a bright circle; “ or is it a mine ?” 

“You are right, Emmy,” answered her brother ; 
‘it is an old copper-mine. There are several abandoned 
shafts among these Quantock Hills. Listen !” 

As he spoke, he threw a large stone down the well- 
like aperture. The sullen splash into the water, fol- 
lowed by the often-repeated echoes from the rocky 
sides of the cavern, sounded fearfully upon Emily’s 
ears. Those echoes had probably slumbered since the 
night when they were aroused to swear silence on a 
tale of murder. . 

This confirmation in open day of the mysteries of 
the night impressed her with a sense of awe, which 
she could not shake off to join the merry ramble of 
her brother and sister; so she pleaded fatigue as an 
excuse for returning to the house. 

In the afternoon she roused herself to appear as 
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usual ; and at night, when the whole house was at 
rest, she let herself out by a window which she had 
noticed during the day, and, with trembling limbs but 
a firm heart, she proceeded to execute her task. 

As she crossed the yard, the watch-dog—a fine 
animal, in whose composition a mixture of mastiff and 
bloodhound predominated—ran to meet her, and, with 
a, gentle lick of the hand, seemed to offer her his com- 
pany on her midnight expedition. She was but too 
well pleased to have him with her; for his strength, 
courage, and intelligence made him a sure protector 
against any human enemies. 

No accident, however, befell her, When she reached 
the place of destination, the dog lay down at a little 
distance, and did not stir while she poured forth her 
simple but fervent prayer that the erring and sinful 
spirit might be forgiven. This prayer was not one 
that she had learned by rote; nor was it one that she 
had preconceived for the occasion. When she knelt, 
the suitable thoughts arose in her heart, and poured’ 
from her lips in words inspired by some power beyond 
herself. | 

So intent was she in her saint-like occupation, 
kneeling on the ground, with her hands covering her 
eyes, that she felt the warmth of the sun’s rays before 
she saw that he had risen. 

She arose, called to her faithful companion, and 
returned home in a state of mind that bordered on the 
ecstatic. 
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Thotigh she slept well for a few hours, her cheeks 
had lost some of their colour the next day, which she 
accribed to slight indisposition brought on by fatigue, 
and made an excuse to avoid going on exploring expe- 
ditions with Vincent‘and Caroline. 

The following midnight found her again at her 
orisons on the lonely hill-side, with the dog in his old 
place, keeping watch over her. 

The night after it was the same ; and on each occa- 
sion her prayers seemed to rise with greater fervour 
“som her heart. 

Her vigils were then ended, and she awaited with 
great anxiety the final appearance of the spirit. 

He came at the time he had appointed, but so 
changed that she hardly recognised him. His old 
garb of earth was gone, and he seemed to be enveloped 
in a kind of misty drapery; but she could not notice 
that, so earnestly did she gaze upon his face, which, 
though the same face as before, was now filled with 
beauty, and radiant with happiness. 

“Look on me,” he said,—and his very voice had 
shared the blessed change ; “this is your work! This 
is your reward—the highest that can be given to spirit 
or mortal—that of beholding others in the enjoyment 
of the bliss they have themselves conferred.” 

“ You are happy, then?” faltered Emily. 

“More happy than I may tell. I come but to let 
you see the fulfilment of your,prayers, and to bid you 
set off for London by the train that leaves Bridge- 
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water at ten o'clock to-morrow morning: your fate 
requires it; and you must go alone. You will under- 
stand this as it is unfolded. Tell your parents all that 
has happened here, and then return to complete your 
visit to your aunt, accompanied by your lover. This 
little property is all of my large estates that my 
descendant will possess; and this your aunt will leave 
to him when she hears the story. When you live here, 
if any sorrow should overtake you, go to the old 
mine-shaft and meditate, and your sorrows, will be- 
come less.” 

“Shall I cause her remains to be sought for, and 
buried in consecrated ground?” __ . 

“No, it is needless. It matters little where the 
body rests, if the soul is pure. Hers remained but a 
short time in the air. Her few sins were quickly 
expiated. She is waiting for me now ; farewell !” 

The spirit seemed to dissolve into a strain of 
heavenly music, that swelled and died away, then 
echoed faintly in the distance; and when it was 
wholly lost, the spirit had vanished too. 

The next morning Emily announced quietly that 
she must go back to London; and, somewhat to her 
surprise, she met with no opposition. 

At Bristol she found herself with a solitary travel- 
ling companion, whose face struck her with a singular 
sense of recognition. She could not keep her eyes off 
-him. He, too, was attracted to her, but from a dif- 
ferent cause, Emily was not strictly pretty, but she 
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was very intelligent and amiable, and she carried her 
mind in her face; so that all who looked at her felt 
pleased, and looked again. Therefore the gentleman 
opposite looked and looked again, and then he spoke, 
and talked of India, whence he had just arrived. 
Yet, however agreeable and chatty they might have 
become, it seemed highly probable that they would 
part at the end of the journey, as railway travellers 
generally do, when an accident happened to the en- 
gine, and they were delayed at a little country station 
for several hours. Thrown entirely upon one another’s 
society during this time, they became very confidential, 
and Emily astonished her fellow-traveller by telling 
him that the remotest ancestor of whom he had any 
knowledge had been found on a hiill-side by some 
Gipsies ; that he had been brought up by them for 
some years, then patronised by a benevolent clergy- 
man ; that he had left the Gipsy tribe, and become a 
blacksmith ; and, in short, she told him all that the 
spirit had revealed to her concerning him and his 
family, excepting that he was destined to be her 
husband. 

“In the name of wonder,” he exclaimed, “ how do 
you know all this?’ 

“ By a very unusual means,” she replied; “and I 
only know that you are the person I take you for by 
your family likeness ; for I have not the slightest idea 
what name you bear now, nor what your name ought , 
to be. The ancestral name could no doubt be found 
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out by the title-deeds of some property that once 
belonged to your family.” 

“But you must know my family well, if you recog- 
nise me by my likeness ?” 

“T have seen and talked with the spirit of one of 
them,” she answered. Whereat the young man burst 
ito an incredulous laugh ; but he soon became serious 
enough when Emily, with a simple earnestness that 
carried conviction to his heart, related all the circum- 
stances of her adventures in the haunted rooms; sup- 
pressing, of course, the part relating peculiarly to 
herself and him. 

When they arrived in town, she gave him the ad- 
dress of her father’s house, to which she immediately 
repaired, and astonished her parents almost as much 
by her unexpected appearance as by the strange tale 
she came to relate. They were both fearful that the 
poor girl’s mind had been unhinged by the defalcation 
of her former lover, until the arrival of Mr. Charles 
Maxwell, in the evening, added another link to the 
chain of mystery. | 

The father’s first suspicion was that some friend of 
the young man had been employed to personate the 
ghost ; but he fortunately had very good references to 
give in London, and the captain of the ship proved 
that at the time of the spirit’s first appearance they 
were not within sight of England. 

Mr. Maxwell’s wealth, also, was a tangible fact, 
that had its due influence on a prudent father; and 
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so, after a while, all the ghost’s predictions were 
accomplished. 

Emily’s packet was opened and read upon her 
wedding-day, to the great wonderment of every body, 
though some were still unwilling to give up calling the 
whole affair “Emily’s strange dream.” Mr. Maxwell 
had the bones of his unfortunate ancestress removed 
from the mine. The skeleton was found entire, with 
the blade of a rusty dagger sticking between two of 
the ribs. | | 

It is needless to say that Combe Barton was never 
haunted any more. 


A TALE TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 


“ What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, * * * * 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous ?”—Hamlet, 


Some few years ago I became acquainted with a young 
German, whose talents and amiable disposition, but 
still more his habitual air of despondency, strongly 
prepossessed me in his favour. 7 

Our acquaintance soon ripened into intimacy ; and 
so familiar did we at last become, that few evenings 
passed without his taking his usual seat by our fire- 
side, where he remained as long as he pleased,—joining 
in the conversation, if he felt sociable, and left in 
undisturbed possession of his wayward thoughts, if one 
of his gloomy fits waa on him. 

Sometimes he was lured into a studious game of 
chess with one of my sisters,—sometimes he brought a 
book,—sometimes he sat for hours apparently listening 
'_ to the music of merry chat going on around him. 

One evening the whole family, excepting myself, 
were gone to a ball; and I was sitting alone, when my 
friend walked in. | 

‘He seemed at first even more taciturn than ordi- 
nary, for he merely shook my hand, without speaking, 
and dropped into his customary chair, while I went 
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on reading. The book incidentally suggested to my 
mind the subject of supernatural appearances; and 
knowing that a large faith in such things is commonly 
ascribed to his countrymen, I thought I might obtain 
some interesting communications from him ; and sud- 
denly looking up, I asked him if he ever felt inclined 
to believe in ghosts. 

An instantaneous change came over him. 

“ Are they all out for the evening?” he asked, with 
unusual vivacity. 

“All,” was my reply. 


Then (said he, throwing himself on the sofa be- 
side me), I will tell you how far I believe in ghosts 
(or whatever else you may call the spirits of the dead), 
and the reasons I have for my belief. I must first 
inform you that I was brought up in a quiet and very 
old house, on the borders of an out-of-the-way little 
country town, about sixty miles from Vienna. A 
bleak expanse of half-cultivated fields, terminated by 
a range of distant hills, extended beyond our garden. 
The house itself had nothing to recommend it, for it 
was an assemblage of large rooms with low ceilings, dark 
flights of stairs, strange, incomprehensible closets, odd 
passages, and at the top of all, beneath the steep roof, 
a set of the wildest old garrets that ever held lumber. 

My mother had been dead some years, but I had 
still a vivid recollection of her gentle face and sweet 
musical voice, when I left home, at the age of sixteen, 
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to continue my studies at Heidelberg. My father, 
through grief at my mother’s loss, and also in conse- 
quence of some severe pecuniary troubles, had become 
morose and sullen. Of my two sisters, the elder 
remained at home with him; and the younger—my 
especial favourite, the companion of all my childish 
sports and fondest recollections, the beautiful, the 
graceful, the captivating Bettina—was married, and 
gone to reside in a distant country ; so distant, indeed, 
that it was extremely unlikely that we should ever 
meet again in this world. I had been four years at 
the university, when news reached me of the sudden 
death of my father, and the necessity for my immediate 
return. It was mid-winter, and the snow lay so thick, 
and continued to fall so heavily, that my journey was 
considerably retarded; and thus it happened that I did 
not reach home till the evening of the day on which my 
father’s funeral had taken place. 

A death-like chill seemed to pervade the whole 
house, and an air of decay hung all around it. 

I knocked several times before gaining admittance ; 
but at length the door was opened by my sister, who 
received me coldly, telling me that the funeral had 
already taken place, and reproaching me with my neg- 
ligence in not coming in time. 

Unfortunately, before I left home I had earned a 
character for procrastination ; but as, in the present 
instance, I was wholly blameless of the delay, I confi- 
dently pleaded the snow as my excuse. 
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However, sisters have a perverse habit of identi- 
fying their grown-up brothers with the little boys who . 
used to tell fibs for the sake of tops and apples; and 
mine, coldly casting her eyes over the wild landscape, 
blackened beneath the withering breath of an east 
wind, remarked sarcastically that it was strange no 
snow had fallen there. I had not the heart to quarrel 
with her for thus giving me the lie ; for she was suf- 
fering from deep grief, and I, too, was much dejected. 

The hearth of my childhood’s home was cold, and 
Death seemed stalking through its wide, damp, empty 
chambers. J drew the familiar bolts ‘of the old door, 
and followed my sister into the usual sitting-room, 
past a small passage, from which a glass-door opened 
into the wilderness of a garden. You will see presently 
why I mention this door. | | 

There was no servant in the house; and a small, 
half-extinguished fire in the room to which my sister 
led me, was all that warmed the dreary vastness of 
this most desolate abode. 

Good God! what a welcome home after a four 
years’ absence! Not a word of affection,—not a 
smile,—not a ‘warm pressure of the hand,—not even 
a mingling of tears over our common bereavement ! 

Sophia had always been a quiet, thoughtful girl, but 
I had never seen her so frigid as this; indeed, she 
seemed to be under the influence of a nightmare. 
Without a word, she sat down on a low seat beside 
the miserable fire; and there, with her folded hands 
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resting on her knees, her head hanging down upon her 
breast, and her eyes fixed vacantly upon the rusty bars, 
she continued to rock herself backwards and forwards, 
occasionally uttering a deep sigh. 

I could not find a word to break the horrid si- 
lence. I looked around,—every thing was just as I had 
left it: there stood my father’s gun and stick in their 
accustomed corner ; there were the old book-shelves, 
with their well-known, oft-read volumes; there was 
the antiquated pianoforte, and the coeval chess-board, 
exactly as they used to be. But, oh! what was it that . 
lay upon every thing like a death-damp, and oppressed 
my spirits with the vague horror of some approaching 
evil ? 

The closing of a distant door startled me. 

“‘ Did you not say you were alone in the house?” I 
asked. ‘Some one must have got in.” 

“I forgot to tell you that Bettina is come home,” 
replied my sister. 

* Bettina come home!” I exclaimed; “why did you 
not tell me so before? Where is she ?” 

“She is coming,” said Sophia ; and as she spoke, a 
strong shudder shook her frame. She looked up into 
my face, with every feature sharpened as by some in- 
ward agony, and her eyes gleamed fearfully bright 
above her livid cheeks. Her white lips quivered and 
parted, and she seemed about to say something with 
trembling eagerness, when the door was gently opened, 
and she cowered down again, and bowed her head as 
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before. Oh! that wild, yearning look! It will haunt 
me for ever. 

With a soft and gliding step, Bettina entered, 
bearing in her hands some preparations for supper. 
The few years that had elapsed since we parted had 
not impaired the rounded symmetry of her figure ; 
but there was a stiffness and angularity in her move- 
ments which showed too plainly that the grace and 
elasticity of youth were gone. 

“‘ My darling Bettina!” I exclaimed, advancing to 
embrace her. She disengaged one hand from the 
things she was carrying, and extended it to me. 

I clasped it affectionately ; but how can I describe 
the sickening sensation that shot through my nerves 
as I touched that cold, clammy, corpse-like hand! It 
was stiff and impassive, and the flesh seemed to yield 
like clay beneath my pressure, as though there were no 
buoyant vitality within to raise it up again. 

I looked hard into her face. There indeed were 
her sweetly formed classical features, and her large 
dark-gray eyes ; but where was the playful mobility 
of those features, which had been their greatest charm ? 
Where was the liquid roll of that soft and lustrous 
eye? Where? where } 

The features were rigid and dull; the eyes were 
glassy and expressionless ; they never moved, nor 
blinked (for I watched closely) ; the skin appeared sod- 
den and sallow, except where a patch of deep red, 
that looked like paint, covered each cheek. 
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She, too, seemed under the nightmare, as well as 
Sophia. I could not kiss her ; but turned away and 
examined the bookcase, while Bettina busied herself 
at the fire in preparing some milk for my supper, as 
she used to do in days gone by. I tried to occupy my 
mind with the books before me, and had just succeeded 
in fixing my attention on one volume, when a groan 
from Sophia made me look up. 

Bettina was leaning over her, with one hand upon 
her head. She withdrew her hand when she caught 
my eye, and, with another deep groan, Sophia’s head 
sank still further forward, till her forehead touched 
her clasped hands, that lay upon her knees. 

What was more natural than that these groans, 
and that desponding attitude, should be the expression 
of her grief for her father’s death ? | 

You will hardly believe me when [I tell you that I 
could not help attributing the change that had passed 
over every thing to the presence of Bettina. She 
whom I had so dearly loved—she whose return I should 
have hailed with so much delight—she whose sweet 
voice and light fairy step were the sunlight of my boy- 
hood’s memories! Qh, ’twas horrible! ’twas unnatural ! 
"twas monstrous ! 

What diabolical influence was at work within me, 
that her very aspect now seemed repugnant to me ?— 
that, at her approach, a pestilential atmosphere seemed 
to surround me ?—that, while my eyes would have led 
me to love her for her sweet form, I felt an invincible 
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loathing and detestation, that made me shrink from 
her with instinctive abhorrence } 

Do not wonder that even now I talk wildly on this 
subject ; for, at the time, I knew not which I hated 
the most—myself, for harbouring such feelings ; or her, 
for exciting them. Well, she turned slowly round, and 
advanced towards me, carrying the bowl containing 
the supper she had prepared for me upon the tips of 
her left-hand fingers. 

‘See, my darling brother,” she said, approaching 
close to me, “I have not forgotten what you used to 
be so fond,of. Will you take this from me as kindly 
as you used to do long ago?” 

“What sorrows must this poor girl have endured 
to change her so!” I thought. “Thanks, dear Bet- 
tina,” I said aloud, and raised a spoonful of the milk 
to my lips. A strange, sickening sensation in my heart 
caused me to replace it hastily. As I did so, I saw her 
right hand as quickly withdrawn from almost, contact 
with my body, just where I had felt the pain. I could 
not endure the horrid suspicion that flashed across my 
mind ; I would not believe that she had caused that 
pain. So, shaking off the numbness that was creep- 
ing over my senses, I took up the spoon again, and, 
with a smile that felt like a hateful grin, prepared 
to eat. © | 

Again! again! It is no figure of speech to say I 
felt that my heart was being drawn, irresistibly drawn, 
from my bosom, I stepped back, and fixed my eyes 
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sternly upon her. Her features were slightly contorted, 
and a dark, vindictive glance shot from her eyes ; but 
in an instant this expression was changed for one of 
hypocritical softness. - 

‘What !” she exclaimed reproachfully, “is it thus 
you welcome home your poor Bettina, after so long an 
absence? I had fondly hoped that all my sufferings 
‘would have been compensated, at least, by my brother’s 
love. I see that my hope was vain !”’ 

‘“‘Dear Bettina,” said I, “I feel strangely ill to- 
night, and I cannot eat. Pray excuse me; indeed, I 
am quite as grateful for your kindness as though I par- 
took of the supper you have prepared for me. But I 
am sick at heart.” 

She sighed, and moved slowly away, with an air of 
extreme mortification. That look, that sigh, overcame | 
me. I was following her, in order to take the milk, 
and compel myself to eat it, when I heard a tapping at 
the glass-door which I have already mentioned as open- 
ing into the garden. 

This noise sounded somewhat like the fluttering of 
a bird’s wing, which, in fact, I supposed it must be, as 
there was no way of getting into the garden except 
through the house.. To the door, however, I went, 
and opened it. The weather had undergone a totally 
different change since I came in. The keen, dry, 
easterly wind had yielded to a damp foggy breeze from 
the north-west. Not an object was discernible through 
the dense white mist ; but close to the door a column 
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of thicker vapour lowered, sometimes assuming a strong 
resemblance to a human form. 

Whilst I strained my eyes to see a little farther, a 
voice, that was like the sighing of the wind rendered 
articulate, whispered in my ear : 

“Taste not the food she offers to you! Kiss her 
not! touch her not! But bid her, in God’s name, 
leave the house. *Tis not Bettina: Bettina is dead; 
and this is a fiend that has entered her body, and come 
here to draw your heart out. Look to your sister.” 

The misty column swept forward till I felt its cold 
damps sweep across my face; and as it passed, it par- 
tially cleared away, and I beheld the countenance of 
my mother. Faint, indeed, and shadowy were the 
lineaments ; but the large, dark eyes shone with pecu- 
liar lustre, and gazed earnestly into mine, as they 
passed within a few inches. 

I dared not doubt, but, obedient to the last injunc- 
tion, I hastened back. 

It was not too soon, for there, bending over her 
victim, stood the abhorred Thing in that most lovely 
form, with both her accursed hands on my poor sister’s 
head, which she supported ; while the latter, with her 
dull eyes fixed on vacancy, was beginning to eat the 
infernal mixture, which I now considered as a hell- 
broth, compounded with devilish charms, 

I dashed the basin from her hands, and the contents 
hissed among the embers as they extinguished the last 
glimmer of the fire. At the same moment I cried out, 
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In the name of God, what are youdoing?” A hor- 
rible change came over that which I trust my sweet 
sister’s spirit will forgive me for calling Bettina. The 
face was convulsed, and the eyes flashed with actual 
flame; while the body—oh! that I could forget that 
sight ! 


[Here my friend buried his face in his hands, and 
seemed endeavouring to shut out something that 
haunted him. ] 


I must try to describe it to you, however (he con- 
tinued, raising his head again); but even then you 
will not be able to imagine the horrifying effect which 
it produced. It seemed as though the dead and half- 
stiffened corpse was being shaken violently by some 
agency within. It was not the free and natural action 
of life, for the body looked dead, and moved in jerks 
and angles. Iwas mad from excess of terror, and lost 
all self-command, when the dreadful Thing sprang 
fiercely at me. I snatched up the gun, levelled, and 
fired. I saw and heard nothing after that, for the 
lamp was dashed out, and I fell senseless. 

The cold, gray glimmer of a winter morning was 
feebly struggling through the crevices of the window- 
shutters when I regained my consciousness. 

All was silent, and I began to think I was back in 
my old room at Heidelberg ; when a vague inarticu- 
late murmur close by recalled to me the condition in 
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which I had last seen my poor sister Sophia, Then 
the whole horror of the preceding night-rushed upon 
my mind. 

I wished to open the shutters, but feared to cross the 
room, lest I should stumble over a corpse. However, 
the gun was still in my hand ; so advancing cautiously, 
and feeling my way with it, I reached the window. I 
tore open the shutters with frantic haste, trembling 
lest something horrible should be hovering behind me 
all the time. 

The calm daylight dispelled my terrors. There was 
no one in the room but Sophia, who still sat upon the 
low seat beside the cold fireplace, rocking herself to 
and fro, and uttering the articulate sounds that had 
struck my ear. 

I spoke to her, but she made no reply. I called to 
her; I shouted. She did not appear to hear me. I 
approached, and shook her; gently at first, but at last 
almost with violence. In vain: she was utterly unim- 
pressionable. I ran out ofthe house, and called assist- 
ance. The neighbours flocked in, and with them came 
a physician—the same who had attended my father. 

_ After a short examination, this gentleman declared 
her to be a hopeless idiot. Grief for her father’s death 
was too obvious a cause to be overlooked, especially as 
this view of the case was supported by my account of 
her apathetic deportment on the preceding evening ; 
for I said nothing of the horrible occurrences of the 
night. 
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She was removed to an asylum under the superin- 
tendence of our good doctor, where she has remained 
ever since. 

You may be sure I did not pass another night in 
that house. In fact, I only returned there for a few 
minutes, to make arrangements for disposing of it for 
Sophia’s benefit, ere I quitted the town for ever. 
While there, however, the howling of a dog caught my 
- ear ; it proceeded from the room where I had passed 
the night ; and thither I hastened. <A stray dog had 
found its way into the house, and now stood half 
crouching over a dark spot near the fireplaco, I looked 
closely at this spot, and my blood ran cold. Both sight 
and smell assured me that my shot had taken effect. 

I hastened away. 

To no soul had I breathed a hint of the night's 
adventure ; and it was highly improbable that Sophia 
would ever be in a state to reveal it, so I left my 
native town with the hideous secret locked within my 
own breast, and returned to Heidelberg. 

There, however, I could not rest a single day. An 
irrepressible curiosity urged me to visit Bettina’s hus- 
band, and learn the particulars of her death, and also, 
if possible, obtain a sight of her body. 

I set off at once, and in about two months I landed 
at the distant port, within a few miles of my brother- 
in-law’s residence. 

During the voyage an obvious difficulty had pre- 
sented itself to my mind. How should I account for 
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my appearance, as I had received from him no intima- 
tion of her death ? 

After much deliberation, I determined to say, that 
hard study having injured my health, I had taken this 
voyage to recruit it ; and, indeed, my nerves were so 
far restored to their wonted tone, that I began to 
doubt the reality of the dreadful visitation, and to 
hope that I might find Bettina alive. 

This hope was extinguished shortly after I landed. 
On inquiry I fonnd that she was dead, and had been 
buried on the same day that my father was. I could 
not hear this without a shudder. 

Her husband received me kindly, and on my making 
a request to see the body of my sister, he agreed to it 
as a most natural and proper wish ; and after the requi- 
site preliminaries, he accompanied me to the vault, and 
waited at the entrance while I descended. I had 
objected to the presence of any workmen, so I opened 
the coffin with tools that I had brought, and then 
threw the light of a lantern upon the corpse. 

Strenuously as I had nerved myself to bear any 
thing that I might see, I could not behold the sight 
before me without deep emotion. 

On each cheek was a patch of red paint, presenting 
a sickly contrast with the cadaverous hue of the rest 
of the face, and through the neck there was a gun-shot 
wound, from which the putrid lymph was oozing. 

I have often marvelled whence I obtained the cou- 
rage which supported me at that moment, while I 
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gently wiped the insulting colour from that pale face. 
A soft, sweet breeze played through the vault of death. 
I know not whether it came from the sunny and 
flowery earth above, or whether it was the spirit of my 
dear sister that kissed my face, and then passed over that 
of the corpse. As little do I know whether it was the 
removal of the paint, or the healing breath of the 
happy spirit, that caused a change to come over Bettina’s 
features. Certain it is, however, that when I looked 
again, they wore a calm and holy expression. Serenity 
had passed into my own soul; I reverentially closed 
the coffin, and returned to the blessed light of heaven. 

The next day saw me on my travels again, journey- 
ing back to Europe, but not to my fatherland. I came: 
to England, where I had not been long, when I had 
the good fortune to meet with you. You are the only 
person to whom I have ever confided this secret. Keep 
it whilst I live. When I am dead, you may publish it 
to the whole world, if you like, upon the single condi- 
tion that you make a post-mortem examination of my 
body, for I have a haunting conviction that my heart 
sustained an injury on that occasion which will ulti- 
mately cause my death. And now, will you ask again 
whether I have faith in things supernatural ? 


Poor fellow ! how was it possible to doubt his perfect 
faith in the strange story he had related to me? 

I could not ; though I might suspect it had occurred 
in his own imagination alone. 
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Two subsequent events, however, tended much to 
alter this opinion. One was 8 correspondence which I 
had with his family physician at the time of his death, 
which took place a few months after the conversation 
related above, in which I ascertained that his sister 
Sophia had really become an idiot on the night follow- 
ing her father’s funeral, on which day also his other 
sister, who had gone abroad, had been buried. The 
other circumstance was tho result of the post-mortem 
examination, which was made in accordance wrth his 
wish, when it was found that his heart was considerably 
enlarged, particularly towards the front of the body. 

Had it really been partially drawn from him by the 
demon? Was there any truth in the tale he had told 
me? JI trembled to think it might be possible. Who 
shall decide ? © 


THE OLD HOUSE IN CHANCERY. 


“ ¢ For,’ says he, ‘you are an honest woman, and well thought 
on; therefore, take heed what guests you receive: re- 
ceive, says he, ‘no swaggering companions,’ ”—<King 
Henry IV. 

Ir was a wretched, foggy, drizzly December afternoon, 

when a little cart bore all poor Mrs. Simpson’s worldly 

goods and chattels to her new abode. 

She was a woman who had been brought up in com- 
fort, and had only of late years fallen into the poverty 
which now surrounded her; and that through no 
fault of her own, unless an unfortunate marriage might 
be called such. 

She had been housekeeper to a wealthy family, and 
only left her situation to marry the butler, and enter 
upon business, with every prospect of success, in a 
thriving public-house. But here a propensity, which 
her husband had hitherto carefully concealed, met with 
such ample opportunities for gratification, that it soon 
became manifest, even to his too indulgent wife, that 
he was a confirmed drunkard. 

-The business necessarily fell away, notwithstanding 
her exertions to support the good name of the house. 

Six years after their marriage, Simpson became a 
bankrupt, and his wife was only too glad to resume 
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her former situation, which happened to be vacant. 
Her only child, a boy of five years old, she had placed 
in a good school some months before, that he might 
be removed from the degrading sight and example of 
his father’s dissolute conduct. 

Once more established under the roof where she 
had passed so many years of happy and useful industry, 
the poor woman looked forward with a reasonable 
hope to a tranquil future. She imagined that all 
now depended upon herself, and she knew by expe- 
rience that she might rely upon her own exertions. 
But she then little thought that the defective laws 
placed her entirely within the power of a miscreant, 
from whom the simplest justice ought to have set 
her free. When her husband had squandered the 
little that was left at the time of his bankruptcy, he 
applied to her for money, with which she supplied 
him as long as she had any. Then her silver teapot, 
spoons, watch, and other little valuables, were de- 
manded, and uncomplainingly given up to him. Next 
went some of her best articles of dress—all to supply 
the wretch with the means of purchasing drink. 

When all was gone, and she absolutely could give 
him nothing more, he became so abusive and violent, 
that he was a constant source of alarm in the family. 
What rendered the matter worse was, that the lady 
of the house was an invalid, and suffered much from the 
agitation occasioned by Simpson’s riotous conduct. 
The doctors said that the utmost mental tranquillity 
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was necessary in her state of health ; and, in conse- 
quence, the poor housekeeper received a gentle intima- 
tion that, unless she could keep her husband at a dis- 
tance, it would be better that she should quit her place. 
She represented the matter to him, and promised to 
pay him regularly three-fourths of her wages, if he 
would cease to molest her. He replied by heaping 
every epithet of abuse in his vocabulary upon her 
master and mistress, and ended by deliberately pro- 
posing to her that she should be revenged upon them by 
admitting him and three or four of his companions 
into the house, that they might carry off the plate and 
jewels. 

Her indignant refusal drew down upon her such a 
burst of rage as she had never had to endure before. He 
had often struck her, but now his blows were so re- 
peated and violent, that she fell under them almost 
‘insensible. He left her without any fear that she would 
betray him; for he well knew that, although she re- 
fused to aid in his nefarious plot, the remembrance of 
her old affection, and her desire to shield the father of 
her boy from disgrace, would not permit her to disclose 
it. She acted, however, with great resolution, for she 
made the injuries-she had received an excuse for de™ 
manding permission to leave at once; and when he 
called the following day, he received the address of a 
humble lodging to which she had removed. 

Filled with malice, he brooded over some means of 
punishing her, and his fertile brain soon devised a 
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plan. He called upon a man who had been a fellow- 
servant with his wife and himself, and who then kept 
a grecngrocer’s shop in a quarter where he was, not 
likely to have heard of Mrs. Simpson’s having left her 
place. This poor man had a large family, but that 
did not stand in the way of the ruffian’s design. 
Simpson had once had a quarrel with him, on the 
occasion of the latter having discovered the butler in 
the fact of abstracting some bottles of wine from his 
master’s cellar, and the present moment offered a 
favourable opportunity for revenge. He entered the 
shop with a careless, off-hand manner, and invited 
Johnson to take a “glass of something” at the next 
public-house. Johnson fell into the snare ; and when 
away from the protecting influence of his wife’s pru- 
dence, the crafty friend prevailed upon him to “ put 
his name” to a bill for twenty-five pounds. 

Johnson would not have done this, if the other had 
not assured him that Mrs. Simpson-had promised to 
see to its being duly paid, which he knew, with her 
liberal salary, she was well able to do. The next day, 
however, when he discovered that Mrs. Simpson had 
left her place, and that her husband had got the bill 
cashed at an extravagant discount, he felt pretty 
certain that he had been taken in. 

When the three months had elapsed and the bill was 
presented, the ruffian enjoyed his poor wife’s consterna- 
tion. 

“TI have not the means of meeting this,” he said 
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coolly to the clerk who presented it, “and you see there 
are no effects worth seizing. When I did that bill, my 
wife was in a good situation, and I reckoned upon her 
wages to pay it; she chose to leave her place, and we've 
neither of us been getting any thing for along time.” 

Johnson was applied to: he could not raise the 
money ; proceedings were instituted against him ; and 
though, through the beneficial agency of the County 
Court, the payment was rendered as easy as possible, 
yet he had to pay, and, struggling as he was for a 
living, the additional burden halfruined him. 

Mrs. Simpson uttered no word of remonstrance or in- 
dignation to one who she knew by experience was dead to 
every feeling of compunction ; but she registered a vow 
in her heart, which, at the time when I first introduce 
her as going with her few. worldly possessions to enter 
on a new abode, she had never forgotten nor neglected. 

It was now seventeen years since she had left her . 
place ; from a fine, handsome, active woman, that she 
was at the period of her ill-fated marriage, she had 
become a worn and wasted wreck. Her eyes were 
sunken, her hair was gray, her features were sharp, her 
hands were like those of a skeleton. Her tall, thin 
figure was rather bent, and her whole appearance had 
the worn, sad look of one who had passed long years 
of patient suffering. Her son, who, by the kindness of 
her former master, had been kept at an excellent 
school, had gone to sea when he was about fourteen, 
and for the last six years she had had no news of him. 
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Such were the dismal circumstances of this poor 
woman, who, as if every thing conspired around her to 
add only sadness to her lot, was about to take up her 
abode in a large mansion which had been untenanted 
for years because it washaunted. This did not frighten 
her, although she was not absolutely a sceptic in such 
matters ; but she was hardened and desperate. No 
supernatural thing could present itself in a more revolt- 
ing form than that of an habitual drunkard, and nothing 
human or spiritual could inflict upon her more cruel 
treatment than her husband did. So she went with- 
out a tremor into the dreaded house, over the thres- 
hold of which the strong man who drove the cart 
scarcely dared to venture with her few articles of fur- 
niture. 

“JT can’t carry this bedstead up-stairs by myself, 
Joe,” said Mrs. Simpson, trying to lift it; “it will be 
as much as you and I can manage together.” 

“JT daurn’t, missis,” replied Joe, turning very pale ; 
“T daurn’t leave the ’oss so long. He’d run away 
while I was up-stairs.” 

The poor horse seemed only too glad to stand still. 

“ Ah, Joe, that isn’t it, You're afraid of seeing a 
ghost. Well, I don’t know how I shall ever have it 
up, unless one of them should be more good-natured 
than you.” 

“ Look ye, missis, it ain’t that I’m out-and-out bad- 
‘matured, neither,” remonstrated Joe; “but I reg’lar 
dattrn’t.” | 
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The poor fellow’s shaking limbs testified to the truth 
of what he said ; and Mrs Simpson smiled sadly, and 
would not press him further. She kindled a fire in 
the room that she had chosen, which was a smal! apart- 
ment on the first-floor, adjoining, but not communica- 
ting with, the large drawing-rooms, and then went with 
a lighted candle in her hand—which she took more 
for company than for its utility in enabling her to see 
down the long corridors, or into the recesses of the vast 
and silent chambers— to take a survey of the house. 

It was a large mansion standing in a crowded 
thoroughfare, at the corner of a mews, into which it 
had a side entrance—the same through which she had 
come. It had been the town residence of a noble family ; 
but some disputes about the title-deeds having arisen, it 
had been thrown into Chancery, the furniture sold, and 
the place left empty ; for no one could be found daring 
enough to brave its supposed dangers, until Mrs. 
Simpson was fain to hide her head, bowed down by 
shame and sorrow, within its desolate precincts. 

The probable proximity ofa few gliding spectres was 
less terrible to her than the jeering remarks of her 
fellow-lodgers, or the requests of the master or mistress 
of the house that she would not have so much noise in 
her apartment, to the annoyance of every other inmate. 
In this great, lonely place no mortal ears would listen 
to the savage imprecations of her. ferocious husband ; 
there were no people in the rooms below to have their 
rest broken by the heavy fall of her body when he 
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knocked her down. The daily and hourly degradation 
of her life would be hidden from human ken; and as for 
the spirits, she felt too much like one of themselves to 
be much afraid of them, It was, therefore, witha feel- 
ing of melancholy satisfaction that she rambled over 
the deserted place ; but when she returned to her own 
room, she felt a momentary alarm at seeing her bed- 
stead, which had been left below in the hall, standing in 
the corner that she had destined forit. She touched it, 
to conyince herself that her eyes were not deceived, and 
immediately felt sure that Joe had left the door ajar, and | 
had fetched in some one to help him up with it. She 
would not have thought so, if she had known how far 
off he was by that time. . 

She made herself a cup of tea, and then sat down 
to work, for she earned a scanty subsistence by her 
needle. By practising the most penurious economy, 
she contrived always to have a meal for Simpson when 
he came home; but as for the source whence he ob- 
tained the means of gratifying his passion for drink, she 
dared not inquire into it. She was sure that he did 
not work: yet he must have money ; and, coupling 
these two facts together, she would not have been sur- 
prised at any moment to hear that he was in | the hands 
of the police. 

Midnight sounded, and still she sat at work, waiting 
for her husband. He did not come, and she resolved to 
sit up for another hour, which would enable her to 
complete the piece of work she had in hand. Just as 
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the neighbouring church-clock was on the stroke of 
one, she heard distinctly a brisk knocking at the front- 
door. Snatching up her candle, she ran down-stairs to 
open it, fearing that Simpson, whom she supposed it to 
be, might, in his impatience, ‘knock again, and disturb 
the neighbours. 

To her surprise, there stood on the door-step a little 
sharp-featured old gentleman, with his powdered hair 
in a queue, and a black bag in his hand. Hewas dressed 
in a black suit ofan old-fashioned cut, and wore bright 
knee- and shoe-buckles. 

‘¢T am glad to find some one to open the door at 
last,”? he remarked, as he walked past her into the 
house ; “every night for fifty years I have knocked 
in vain for admittance. This was really too bad—it 
was a shocking waste of time for a professional man.” 

“You must have made a mistake, sir,” said Mrs. 
Simpson, much astonished ; “this house is empty.” No- 
body lives here except me, and I am only here to take 
care of the place.” | 

“ Never mind, my good woman ; don’t trouble your- 
self,’ replied the little gentleman ; “now I am here, 
I can transact the business I came for. This Chancery 
suit has been pending too long, and we must bring it to 
a close. Keep yourself in readiness to answer the 
library-bell as soon as it rings, for you may be wanted 
to witness some documents.” 

With a consequential, bustling air, the little lawyer 
went towards a large room on the ground-floor, that 
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was quite at the back of the house, and looked into 
the little overgrown wilderness that had once been a 
garden. 

Mrs, Simpson stared after him in complete bewilder- 
ment, which was not at all diminished when, as he 
opened this room, which had formerly been the library, 
she saw that there were lights within it. Heer first con- 
jecture was that a gang of thieves, of which probably 
her husband was one, had made this their place of 
meeting. Further reflection, however, showed that 
this was extremely unlikely. The idea of the old 
gentleman being a visitant from the other world never 
once occurred to her, but she began to recall every 
thing she had heard respecting the family to whom the 
house belonged. 

She knew that the estate was in Chancery, that the 
title was disputed—that it was claimed by a distant 
relative of the old gentleman who had last occupied 
the house, and also by another gentleman who assumed 
to be this very old gentleman’s grandson ; though, on 
account of some important proofs and papers not being 
forthcoming, he could nut establish his legitimacy, and, 
consequently, his right to the property. 

Mrs. Simpson felt certain that the late visitor, whom 
she had just admitted, was one of the lawyers concerned 
in this case, and that he had come in this mysterious 
way, and at this untimely hour, to search for some of: 
these missing documents. Urged by a very natural 
curiosity, she determined to watch the proceedings of 
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whomsoever might be in the library ; so she left her 
candle in the breakfast-room, and went softly into a 
narrow passage that led from that room to the library, 
into which it opened by a glass door. A broken pane 
enabled her to see and hear all that passed within, 
which the thick coating of dust, the gradual accumula- 
tion of more than thirty years, would have otherwise 
rendered impossible. 

A gentleman, who seemed to be about fifty or sixty 
years of age, was sitting beside a large table near the 
fireplace. His handsome but severe countenance was 
strongly marked by lines of thought and sorrow, and 
his eyes were fixed mournfully upon a young lady who 
was kneeling at his feet. She was dressedin a fashion of 
bygone times, and was very pale, and weeping bitterly. 
Her voice was the first that Mrs. Simpson heard. 

““Qh, father, do not disinherit my boy!” she ex- 
claimed ; “indeed—indeed we were married! If that 
certificate could only be found, it would set this sad 
business at rest, and we might cease our wanderings, 
Oh, you are come at last! How did you get in?” 

“ Don’t you know ?” answered the lawyer, to whom 
this last remark was addressed ; “ don’t you know that 
I swore solemnly I would knock at this door every 
night till I got admittance? There is a woman here 
who let me in, and for whom I shall do a good turn 
before I leave this house. I told her we might require 
her to witness some documents ; but now I reflect on it, 
our Chancery barristers would hardly acknowledge the 
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legality of any deeds that were drawn up and signed so 
long after the decease of the parties. He! he! he!” 

“It will not be required,” said the sad-looking 
gentleman ; “the proofs of my grandson’s legitimacy 
will be sufficient to decide the case.” 

“ Oh, most undoubtedly. And where are they ?” 
a They are all here, in an old box in a corner of the | 
‘‘lumber-room, Tell her where to find them.” 

. And tell her also,” said thé young lady, who was 
now looking quite happy, “that by daybreak her son 
will be within sight of the English coast. Tell her that, 
with a mother’s blessing for assisting to restore my 
son to his rights. Your ae will soon be over now, 
and then we shall meet again.” 

“Yes,” replied the lawyer, “TI shall follow you in 
half an hour. I should like to have seen how they'll 
get this case through the courts; but that can’t be. 
What costs they'll have! It’s a good job the estate has 
been well nursed for these thirty years, or the costs 
would swallow it all up.” 

While he was still speaking, the father and daugh- 
ter seemed to fade away, and change into some other 
objects, like figures in dissolving views ; and then the 
little gentleman rang the bell. Though trembling in 
every limb at the strange scene she had beheld, Mrs. 
Simpson felt too grateful for the good feelings expressed 
towards herself to hesitate about obeying this summons, 
She ran back through"the breakfast-room, and entered 
the library, candle in hand ; for she rather feared that 
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the lights might have disappeared as the people had 
done. There they were, however, when she entered,— 
two tall wax candles, in massive silver candlesticks,— 
and there stood the gentleman whom she had admitted 
a short time before. 

“Will you solemnly promise to execute the com- 
mission with which I am about to intrust vot 2” “he 
said, in a serious tone. 

“T promise, sir, to do any thing that you wish, 
provided it is right and lawful,” she replied; for she 
‘thought it best to make a reservation for the good of 
her soul. | 

“That’s well,” said he, with an odd smile ; “it is a 
good deed that I require of you, so you need not be 
afraid ; and you will be rewarded for it. To-morrow 
morning go into the lumber-room at the top of the 
house; in one corner you will find a box: open it, 
and look at the papers it contains. Perhaps you 
may know the names therein mentioned. However 
that may be, take them to the lawyer who gave you 
leave to live here, and tell him where you found them. 
That is all I require of you ; but I will tell you some- 
thing for your own benefit. Don’t open the door 
to-night to your husband. He means to take your 
life, in order to get possession of the money you have 
been saving, penny by penny, for these seventeen years, 
to pay the poor man whom he entrapped by a bill.” 

_. How do you know that?” she exclaimed, in great 
consternation, = .. 
F 
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“ Never mind how. J shall do you no harm. But 
he has got scent of it, and intends to murder you 
to-night for the sake of it. You have accumulated 
221. 7s. 94d.; you see I am pretty accurate. You 
spoke of it in your sleep, and he has since.tried every 
means to find it. When you are dead, he will cut 
up every piece of your furniture into atoms, and then 
he will find it sewed up in a little bag in the rush seat 
of that old chair, that you only use to put your 
washing-tub upon.” | 

“But if I keep him out to-night, he will only be 
worse when he does get in,” said the poor woman, in a 
despairing tone. . 

“Keep him out to-night, and he will trouble you 
_no more, The police will apprehend him to-morrow ; 
and the only difference will be, that if you keep him 
out, he will be transported for burglary ; and if you let 
him in, he will be hanged for murdering you. Do as I 
advise, and you will find that the happiest part of your 
life 1s yet to come; for your son will be with you in 
less than a week, and will devote his life to making 
you comfortable. Good night! and remember my 
instructions.” | | 

She stood in speechless bewilderment, and then 
followed the strange little individual to the street- 
door, which she did not offer to open, supposing that 
‘he could go through the keyhole with equal facility. 

“Have the goodness to open the door,” he said, 
turning to her with a bland smile; “it is not abso- 
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lutely nectssary, perhaps; but dne likes to keep up 
appearances.” 

She obeyed, and he walked out, picking his steps 
carefully through the mud. She closed the door, and 
drew the heavy chain. . 

A. sense of increased loneliness fell upon her, and 
she began to doubt whether she really were awake ; so 
she went up-stairs again, made up her fire “ for com- 
pany,” and went to bed. Shortly afterwards, a muffled 
knocking at the side door told her that Simpson was 
demanding admittance. She lay trembling with fright 
for some time, dreading lest he should find some means 
of forcing an entrance. Suddenly the noise stopped ; 
and a few minutes afterwards she heard the measured 
tramp of a policeman, and then the voices of two 
of these guardians of the night talking at the corner 
where their respective beats ended. 

Lulled by the comfortable sound, she at last fell 
asleep, and did not awake till long after daybreak. 
The very first thought that occured to her was of the 
strangé visitation of the night before. Though con- 
vinced it could only be a dream, she went with a light 
into the dismal old lumber-room,.and there, amid 
fragments of decayed furniture, she found ry one 
box. 

This she carried to her own room and opened. — 

34 was foll of papers concerning the family to 
whom the house belonged. Without staying even for 
her breakfast, she hastened away with it to the lawyer, 
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to whom she related the whole story, which, whether 
dream or reality, was sufficiently incredible. 

“Do you know the history of that young lady and 
her father ?” asked the lawyer. - 

“No, sir; no more than I have told you.” 

“You must have heard it, and forgotten it, until it 
recurred in your dream. She married privately, with- 
out her father’s consent, a young officer, who immedi- 
ately went abroad with his regiment, and was killed in 
the Peninsula. The first intimation the father had of 
her marriage was the birth of her son, which of course 
enraged him very much. He would not believe that 
she was legally married, for she could not produce the 
proofs, which her husband had concealed somewhere 
to prevent discovery. The witnesses were strangers, 
and she had been too much agitated to notice where 
’ the ceremony had taken place ; and thus she had not 
a single fact to produce in support of her own asser- 
tions. Well, her child was sent away, and soon after- 
wards both she and her father died somewhat suddenly. 
The matter was carefully kept from the public eye ; 
but there was little doubt that the old gentleman 
destroyed himself and her under the influence of out- 
raged family pride. As I said before, the story must 
have been lying forgotten in your mind, and given 
rise to this dream. However it may be, I shall not 
quarrel with it, as the results are so satisfactory. 
There have been various sums offered for the dis- 
covery of several of these papers, which I shall have 
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the pleasure of handing over to you; and just let me 
hint, at the same time, that it would be advisable to 
keep this strange story to yourself.” 

“ Oh, ‘certainly, sir, I will,” said Mrs. Serecul 
‘“‘ but what should you think, sir, if my husband was to 
be taken up to-day, and my son was fo come home in 
a week ?” 

“Those would be singular coincidences. But, tell 
me truly, have you never had reason to suppose that 
such a thing might happen te your husband ?” 

‘*T’m sorry to say, sir, that I’ve only had too much 
reason to expect it.” 

«¢ And your son—do you never think about him ?” 

“There's not an hour of the day that I don’t pray 
for him.” 

“There, you see, the whole dream is accounted 

for.” 
He then looked over the papers again, and made a 
note of the rewards that had been offered for each— 
five pounds for one, ten for another, fifty for another, 
till she found herself possessed of nearly a hundred 
pounds. 

““ Now,’ > said the lawyer, “considering the cha- 
racter of your husband, I think it would be safest for 
you to leave most of this money in my hands.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir; pray do keep it, please; but 
only give me thirty pounds now, and let me go and 
pay poor Johnson.” 

He gave her the sum required, and she ran off to 
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Johnson, whom she had not seen since the disgraceful 
affair of the bill. At first he did not recognise her ; 
but when she made herself and errand anown: the good 
man seemed thunderstruck. 

“Keep the money, Mrs. Simpson ; it was no fault 
of yours,” said he; “you'll perhaps have need of it 
presently.” 

“No, no; you must take it, Johnson. I’ve toiled 
and toiled to get it together, and I’ve laid by sixpences 
and pennies at a time, till ’'d got over two-and-twenty 
pounds; but this is a windfall, and there's more of it. 
I found some valuable papers, and got the rewards for 
them. You must take the money, or I shall never be 
at peace in my own mind.” 

“T don’t much like taking it, for all old scores will 
be quit with Simpson soon.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, I don’t know that it’s exactly true, but I 
was told by a party that saw him that he was taken up 
this morning for a burglary !” 

“You don’t say so! Where—where? I must go 
and see if it’s true !” 

Johnson gave the money into his wife’s care, and 
accompanied the poor distracted woman to the police- 
office. They found that the report was correct. He 
had been committed for trial. The policeman who 
gave them this information added, that there could be 
little doubt of his being a desperate character ; for, 
besides the tools of his trade, there had been found 
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secreted about his person a quantity of arsenic. She 
made no remark about this, but she knew too well for 
whom this poison was intended. 

Mrs. Simpson did not pass another night in the 
haunted house, but removed to the Johnson’s; and in 
the evening she related to the worthy couple all the 
particulars of her extraordinary dream or vision ; all 
the predictions of which were, in process of time, 
accomplished. 

Simpson was sentenced to transportation, but died 
from excessive drinking before he left England. 

"Her son returned within the specified time, and, 
renouncing a seafaring life, obtained employment as a 
clerk, and lived with his mother. 

~The Chancery suit came to an end, and the grand- 
son of the last proprietor took possession of the 
property. 

Now, whether this was only a dream, or whether 
Mrs. Simpson really did see and talk to the ghost of a 
lawyer, I cannot undertake to determine. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


As one by one thy hopes depart, 


Be resolute and calm. 
* % * @ e 


Oh, fear not in a world like.this, 

And thou shalt know ere long— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 

To suffer and be strong.— Longfellow. 


A Few miles from London, by the side of a much- 
frequented road, there stood, some years ago, a large 
old house, built of red brick, and surrounded by a rich 
wilderness of a garden. The windows in front were 
large and bowed, as if built for the enjoyment of the 
fine prospect which opens in all directions around the 
slight elevation on which the house was raised. ~ | 
Strangers who passed along the high road during the 
day, and, looking up to its lofty front, saw the backs of 
tall chairs and ‘the edges of cumbrous drapery dimly 
outlined through the long-accumulated dust upon the. 
panes, would have supposed the house to be inhabited, | 
though by persons who were unusually indifferent to 
the comforts of order and cleanliness. | 
| If they passed again late at night, and- happened to 
look up once more at the dreary mansion, and then saw 
the faint greenish light that glimmered through one of 
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the upper windows, the thought might arise that in 
that chamber the wakeful eye of an invalid found com- 
panionship in the feeble ray of the night-lamp or yet 
more homely rushlight. 

If, however, any feeling of curiosity prompted him 
to inquire of the neighbours concerning those who 
dwelt in that forlorn-looking place, an uneasy, evasive 
reply was sure to be given. “ Nobody knew any thing 
about the place. It was supposed to be shut up; and 
no good ever came of asking too many questions about 
it.” 

One fine autumn evening two young artists, who 
had been rambling about for some days on a sketching 
excursion, stopped at the snug little village inn, and 
ordered supper and rooms for the night. The jug of 
foaming ale was brought in by the landlord of the 
Feathers in person, who assured them it was his own 
brewing, and that there was not a finer tap in the 
whole country. The hungry travellers readily acknow- 
ledged the excellence of the sparkling beverage, and, in 
token of their approbation of the same, offered to mine 
host (who was a walking illustration of the fattening 
properties of his own beer) a very choice cigar. 

“ Pray can you tell us,” said one of the artists, while 
the landlord was knowingly rolling the ‘‘ weed” upon 
his tongue,—* can you tell us any thing about that odd- 
looking brick house, just at the end of this village ?” 

‘Don’t know which house you mean, sir,” said 
the host, suddenly sheering off towards the door, 
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though he had previously manifested an inclination to 
remain. | 

“T mean that tall house, with bow-windows, that 
stands in a garden adjoining the churchyard,” con- 
tinued the artist, rummaging his portfolio. 

“T don’t know any thing about it,” was the dogged 
reply. 

“This is it!” said the other, producing a drawing 
from the folio. “Look here—you must know that 
house, surely. Don’t you remember it ?” 

“ Well, yes; I suppose I know which you mean,” 
answered the landlord, with evident reluctance ; “ but 
youd best not ask any questions about it. And if 
youll take my advice, you'll = put that drawing at 
the back of the fire.” 

“ At the back of the fire !” exclaimed both the artists 
at once. 

“Yes, gentlemen, at the back of the fire, or into the 
middle of it, whichever you please.” 

“ That would be a new way of finishing off a sketch,” 
said he who held the folio ; “but before I adopt your 
extraordinary advice, Mr. Landjord, I should like to 
be informed of your reasons for giving it.” 

“No good can come of talking about it, one way or 
another,” replied the landlord, shaking his head ; “if 
you keep that there picture, you'll be quite sure to 
repent it, sooner or later. I warns you now; and if 
you won't follow the counsel of a man who has had 
experience, and is old enough to be your father, why it 
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ain't my fault. And all I can say is, that I should 
have liked to have taken my glass with you, gentle- 
men, as | have with many a gentleman in this very 
room before now ; but I couldn’t be comfortable to sit 
inside the same four walls with that there picture. And 
o—” still moving towards the door. 

_ “Pooh, pooh!” exclaimed the other artist, snatch- 
ing from the folio a blank sheet of paper, and poking it 
vigorously between the bars, “let us burn the thing, if 
there’s any bad luck about it. Come along, landlord ; 
I’ve got something in my wallet that won't frighten 
you away, I'll answer for it.” 

And he laid on the table about a dozen Havannahs, 
facsimiles of the one with which mine host was still 
coquetting. The appeal was irresistible. The fat land- 
lord smiled benignantly, gave a final lick to his cigar, 
approached the fire for the purpose of lighting it, and 
then dropped naturally into a chair, and entered into 
a discussion upon the weather and the crops, two sub- 
jects which it seems absolutely necessary, in the proper 
course of things, that the host of a country inn should 
despatch before enlightening his hearers upon any other 
topic. The two friends encouraged his loquacity, ap- 
plauded his jokes, kept his glass replenished,—for both 
were equally intent upon humouring their jolly host 
‘into telling them the history of the strange old house. 
At the very first hint, however, he seemed to lose all 
the boldness with which the ale had inspired him, and 
they accordingly desisted. 
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‘‘ This ale is very fine, Berrington,” said one of them, 
a short time after the failure of their first attempt ; 
“but I never can thoroughly enjoy malt and smoke after 
the first draught.” 
“ What do you say to brandy ?” demanded Berring- 
ton. : 
“ Ay—that’s the thing, when it’s good. What sort 
of brandy have you got, Mr. Martin ?” 

“ First-rate,” was the concise reply. 

“Then I'll just ring for a bottle,” said Berrington. 

“Stop a bit,” said Mr. Martin, arresting his hand ; 
“T'll fetch it myself.” 

He placed one corpulent finger on the side of his 
rubicund nose, winked expressively, and went out. 

“The jolly old fellow !” said Berrington ; “ he’s gone 
to fetch it from his own private bin. It will take a 
good deal to affect him, Markham, so you had better . 
be patient, and wait for a favourable ‘opportunity. 
There’s certainly something wonderful behind all this, 
I have observed that country people are in general very 
willing to relate the local traditions, and take a kind of 
pride in pointing out the exact spot where a murdered 
body was found ; and then they'll give you with great 
gusto all the particulars of the criminal’s execution. 
Now this man is evidently afraid to speak on the sub- 
ject, and, if you remember, the people we asked about 
it on the roe protested their rere with very great 
eagerness.” 

¢ So ey did,” said his friend ; “there must be, as 
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you say, something wonderful behind it all, and the 
easiest way to get at it will certainly be to loosen old 
Martin’s tongue with his own brandy, and then coax 
it out of him.” 

_ ©That’s what we must do,” rejoined Berrington ; 
“ that was a clever ruse of yours, by the by. I thought 
for a moment that you really had burnt my drawing.”’ 

“T saw that you did by your looking so savage,” 
replied Markham, laughing. “Hush! here he comes 
with the brandy. What will you bet, now, that it is 
not smuggled ?” he continued, in a loud tone. 
| ‘The price of the bottle, and another after that,” 
replied Berring tonreadily. “ Mr. Martin looks more 
like a churchwarden than a man who would counten- 
ance smuggled brandy.” 

‘‘ The two are not incompatible,” observed his friend. 
‘‘T take the bet, then ; and Mr. Martin shall decide.” 

‘< What's that, gentlemen ?” asked the host, who had 
caught the last words as he entered. 

‘Why, my friend Berrington, here, offers to bet 
that your brandy is not smuggled,” said Markham, in 
a tone which seemed to imply that any assertion of the 
legality of the spirit was very much to its discredit. 

*‘ Fork out your cash, Mr. Berrington,” said Martin, 
with a chuckle of great satisfaction; ‘“ fork out your cash, 
sir. The brandy as is drunk at the bar is all right, as 
far as law and excise have any thing to do with it; but 
the extra particklar”—-and he held out the bottle, gray 
with cobwebs of years, between his eye and the candles 
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—“ the extra particklar never has its mind disturbed by 
any meddling at all. It comes into the house quietly, 
and it is put away quietly; and now and then, ofa 
quiet evening like this, a bottle of it comes up, and is 
drunk quietly. There!” he continued, as he drew the 
cork triumphantly, and handed a wine-glass of the 
bright amber liquid to the appreciating Markham, “just 
smell to it, and tell me if ever you smelt a nosegay lik 
that.” : 

Both the artists pronounced it first-rate; and all 
the adjuncts being brought in, the three sat down to a 
serious discussion of the cigars and brandy, the land- 
lord (nothing loth) having first fetched up from its 
secret crib another bottle of the “extra particklar.” 

It was near eleven o'clock before he gave any in- 
dications of becoming affected by his liberal potations ; 
and then, to the great satisfaction of the conspirators, the 
strongest symptom was an exaggerated amount of Dutch 
courage. Totally forgetfal of his terror at the sight 
of the drawing, he asserted in the plainest terms that 
there was nothing to which his valour was not equal. 

“You would not sit in the church-porch all night,” 
. said Berrington. 

‘ Not sit in the church-porch all night!” exclaimed 
the host, his veracity gliding after his timidity ; “I have 
sat there all through a Hallowmass night, and saw all 
the people pass through that was to die during. the 
year.” | 

“Dear me! what courage you must possess !” said 
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Markham, suppressing a strong inclination to laugh ; 
“but there's one thing that I’m sure you would not 
do.” | 

‘‘And what may that be?’ asked Mr. Martin, help- 
ing himself to more brandy. 

‘You would not pay a visit at night to that old 
house that my friend made a sketch of.” 

“Yes—but I would, though,” cried the host, with 
an air of great bravery; “Tom Giles, the sexton, is 
always ready to give the keys to any body that wants 
to pay a visit to the ghosts up there, and to-morrow 
night I'll get them from him, and I'll go and see all 
that is to be seen ; there, now !” 

He smote his hand upon the table with a force that 
made the glasses jump, as he wound up his valorous as- 
sertion with a sounding oath. 

“We'll have that down in writing,” exclaimed 
Berrington, taking a piece of paper from his folio. 

“Yes, old fellow! we'll keep you to it, or know 
the reason why,” said his friend, as he arranged pen 
and ink. 

“Fire away!” shouted the landlord, with an up- 
roarious laugh; “write it down, if you like: J never 
draw back from what I say.” 

‘““We must have it all in order,” observed Berring- 
ton, preparing to write ; ‘in the first place, what is the 
day of the month ?” | 

‘< The twenty-seventh,” pepe Markham. A fright- 
ful, change came over old Martin’s face as the artist said 
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this. He could not turn pale—he was too plethoric for 
that—but the deep purple-red of his bloated visage 
became a dull leaden-blue colour, that was more ghastly 
than the pallor of death. 

“Did yousay the twenty-seventh ?” he whispered ; 
“twenty-seventh of October? O Lord!—O Lord! 
what have I been about ?” 

The distress of the poor man was so great, that the 
two young men were really and seriously moved to 
compassion for him, notwithstanding the ludicrous 
manner in which he stared about, as though, like 
Tom of Bedlam, he was seeking his scattered senses. 

“J won't be sure that it is the twenty-seventh,” 
said Markham. “Now I think of it again, I believe 
it is the twenty-eighth.” 

“No, no; it’s the twenty-seventh. I know it’s the 
twenty-seventh. All this couldn’t happen on any other 
day. Excuse me, gentlemen,” continued the old man, 
rising feebly, and nearly sobered by his agitation, “I 
don’t feel well: I'd better go to bed.” 

’ They summoned the Boots to help him, and then 
sat down still closer to the fire, and lighted fresh 
cigars. 

“He said Tom Giles, the sexton,” observed Ber- 
rington, breaking a silence of some ten minutes, “I 
saw that name on a cottage by the church. There ts 
something queer about that place; and as this secms 
to be the very witching time of the year, as well as the 
night, I shall go.” 
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“<'W here 1—to bed ?” 

' “No; to this Tom Giles, sexton, and keeper of the 
keys of the ghosts’ house.” 

‘Are you in downright earnest?” . 

** As much so as ever I was in my life. Will you 
go too ?” 

“Not I, indeed. I shall go to bed, where I would 
advise you to follow. Come along, Berrington,” he 
said, taking his friend by the arm, and drawing him 
away ; “where's the use of getting into a damp, un- 
comfortable old den of a house, and catching an in- 
fernal cold, as of course you will, and all to convince 
yourself of what you know very well already—that 
there are no such things as ghosts ?” 

“Oh! as for that,” replied the other, “I am very 
certain that the stories about ghosts and haunted 
houses are all rubbish ; but I have made up my mind 
to pay a visit to this queer place, and just see what there 
is to be seen. At all events, I shall go to the sexton’s; 
and if he is not gone to bed, I'll get the key from him. 
But if there is no light in his window, I shall not dis- 
turb him, but will come back here, and go to bed, like 
a good boy.” t 
- «That’s right,” said Markham, releasing his arm; 
‘¢‘ the people are sure to be all in bed at this time of 
night, so you'll be back in ten minutes, I'll keep 
awake till you return; so look in, will you, and let me 
know that you are safe ?” 

“Yes; I'll stalk in, and stand at the foot of your 
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bed, and shake my head solemnly three times; then 
point downwards and groan, to tell you where I’m. 
gone for meddling with the secrets of the other world; 
and then I’ll point upwards, to show you the way you 
should try to go; and finally—with another groan and 
another shake of the head—mysteriously disappear.” 

“You may spare yourself the trouble of going 
through all that pantomime, because, being forewarned, 
I shall ‘not be taken in by it. But now, if you are re- 
solved to go, make haste about it, and you'll be back 
the sooner. I shall go to bed, but not to sleep till you 
come. Good by.” 

With a light step and a merry laugh, young Ber- 
rington left the inn door, and ran down the moonlit 
road. The village was wrapped in the deepest silence, 
except when some wary house-dog, aroused by the pass- 
ing footstep, gave utterance to his sonorous bark. 

The young man remembered distinctly the situation 
of the sexton’s cottage. -It was the last in the village, 
with the exception of the house which had the reputa- 
' tion of being haunted. Berrington had no expectation 
of finding any one up, of whom to demand the key of 
the mysterious mansion ; but he said he would make 
the attempt, and therefore he went on quickly. 

A glimmer of light from the lower window of the 
cottage showed that some one was astir. He knocked 
at the door, but received no answer, although the occa- 
sional moving of furniture, and the opening. and shut- 
ting of drawers, accompanied by a low monotonous 
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humming, told him that the person within was awake. 
He looked in at the window. <A quantity of linen was 
strewed about the floor, and heaped on the chairs and 
tables. An old man was busily employed in folding 
thevarious garments, and packing them away in drawers 
and boxes. Berrington watched him for a few minutes, 
and shuddered as the purpose for which these garments 
had been designed flashed across his mind. . They were 
all shrouds. Some were white and new, others were 
yellow with age, and stained with corruption. The old 
sinner must have rifled the dead for years to have ob- 
tained such a collection. When all were stowed away, 
he placed a small but heavy box upon the table, and 
turned out and rearranged its contents. Apparently 
he did this from no motive but the miserly pleasure he 
derived from the sight of his booty. The box con- 
tained many lumps of silver—coffin-plates, no doubt, 
which he had melted down to hide the names engraved 
upon them ; lockets of gold, some of them adorned 
with precious stones ; and a great number of wedding- 
rings, strung upon a piece of packthread. 

“ What a horrible old wretch !” thought the artist, 
“sitting up at night to gloat over the spoils that 
he has filched from the helpless dead! Of all the 
misers that I ever heard of, I think he is the most 
disgusting.” 

_ At this moment the iraveh cloak struck twelve. 
The sexton hurried his treasures into the box, which 
he locked and replaced in its nook, and then taking 
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his tools from the corner, and lighting a lantern, he 
opened the door and went out. As he did so, the 
artist presented himself before him. The old man 
threw the light upon his face for a moment, and passed 
on, muttering, “I’m going about the job now. You 
needn't have come again.” 

“T have not been here before, Mr. Sexton,” said 
Berrington. 

The sexton started at the sound of his voice, 
though, being rather deaf, he could not distinguish the 
words ; he hastily touched the arm of the stranger. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir,” he said; “what is your 
pleasure ?” 

“T want the key of that house,” said the artist, in a 
loud, distinct tone. 

“Eh?” ejaculated the sexton, once more raising his — 
lantern, and scrutinising the face of his visitor. “ Ay, 
aye; I see. Well, perhaps you can have it, if you 
make it worth my while to take the trouble.” ’ 

“Will that satisfy you?” asked Berrington, giving 
him five shillings. 

“ Ugh !” grumbled the old miser ; “ you might have 
made it ten. But it will do—it will do. There's the 
other job,—I’ll take one with another.” | 

He returned to his cottage, and brought out a large 
key and lantern. 

“There,” he said, with a sigh, “ it’s a beautiful 
lantern—a beautiful lantern, It ought to have been 
more. Five shillings don’t pay me, I assure you; and 
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the risk of losing the key, and all. Five shillings 
don’t pay me, indeed it don’t.” 

‘‘Pll bring back the key and the lantern quite 
safe,” replied Berrington. 

“Say, ‘if J live” young man. Always say, ‘if I 
live,” interrupted the sexton, laying his shrivelled, 
dirty hand upon the artist’s arm ; “ we none of us know 
what will happen next, so it’s always safest to say, ‘if 
I live” when we promise any thing.” 

‘‘ T'll make nosuch reservations,” exclaimed Berring- 
ton, with a loud, wild laugh, that even startled himself; 
‘‘you shall have your key and your lantern back in 
safety, happen what may. And where are you going 
with your tools at this time of night ?” 

“Tm going—he! he!—I’m going to dig a grave 
for a man that’s not dead,” replied the sexton, leering 
hideously, and chuckling like a gnome. 

‘ His funeral will be somewhat hasty, will it not ?” 

‘You see I can’t work so fast as I used to could,” 
said the old wretch pathetically; “and I shall have 
another in a few days, so I get forward with it a 
little; and as I don’t sleep much, I works a bit at 
night, when all is quiet and the boys are not running 
about and pelting one with stones. It’s a good thing 
to get forward with one’s work.” 

“Then Dll not keep you any longer from your 
pleasant occupation. Good night.” 

“It’s funny that he should come here after what 
_ I’ve seen, and ask about his own grave,” mumbled the 
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old man; “ha! ha !—andhe’llbe so sure to bring back 
my lantern! If he don't, I'll go and fetch it—that’s 
all.” ) 

AsBerrington approached the house, he saw a pale 
gleam of light in one of the upper windows. 

“It must be the reflection of the moonlight,” he 
thought; “yes, yes; that is quite obvious. The 
moon’s rays enter by a window at the back, and fall- 
ing upon some polished surface, are reflected upon 
the front window. I'll pay my first visit to that 
chamber, and see what there is there to cause this 
singular appearance.” | | 

With some slight difficulty he turned the key in 
the rusty lock. The hinges creaked and groaned as he 
pushed wide the heavy door, and the sounds were 
echoed through the long arched passages. Something 
soft and warm flapped against his face. He lifted his 
jantern, and saw that a host of bats, disturbed by his 
entrance and the sudden glare of light, were flitting 
about the hall. Having no superstitious dread ‘of 
these interesting and much-abused little animals, he 
merely watched for a moment their fantastic and 
noiseless gyrations, and passed on towards the spacious 
staircase. The first set of doors that he came to were 
all closed ; and without stopping to ascertain whether 
they were locked, he went still upwards to the floor 
above, in one of the front rooms of which he had seen 
the mysterious light. Here also the doors were shut. 
He tried one which he supposed would lead him to the 
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apartment he desired to examine. It opened readily, 
and he found himself in a large chamber, furnished in 
“the massive fashion of a bygone age. A huge four- 
post bedstead, with its thick, dark-green curtains 
closely drawn, occupied a prominent place. On the 
elaborately carved dressing-table stood an array of 
phials, glasses, and pill-boxes, which made it appear 
that the last inhabitant of the chamber had been an 
invalid. | 

“ Perhaps,” thought the young man, with a slight 
shiver, “perhaps the last person who slept in that bed 
may have slept his last sound sleep there. Perhaps the 
rotting corpse still lies there, and the light I saw may 
have been the phosphorescent glimmer of decay. ' Why 
are the curtains drawn so close? What is this heavy 
dampness in the air, that oppresses my breathing ?” 

While these thoughts flitted uneasily through his 
mind, he was startled by hearing the sound of a 
footstep in the adjoining room. With all speed he 
concealed his lantern, and stepped behind one of the 
window-curtains, which were of dark-green damask, 
like the draperies of the bed. He had hardly taken 
up his position when another door opened, and a young 
lady, carrying a small lamp, came into the chamber. 
Her hair was powdered and turned back off her face, 
in that unnatural but not unbecoming mode usual 
towards the close of the last century. She was 
extremely beautiful, tall, slender, and graceful. Her 
complexion was brilliant, and her eyes—full, large, and 
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dark—sparkled: like those of a serpent. Her dress, of 
rich brocaded silk, that rustled as she moved along, 
_ with a slow and stately step, was cut so low in front 
that the blue tracery of veins could be seen branching 
over her bosom. Ruffles of costly lace hung from her 
elbows, and bracelets of jewels adorned her round and 
symmetrical arms, : 

Behind her came a young man, dressed in black, 
with his own dark hair hanging, unpowdered, on 
his shoulders. He also was tall, and eminently hand- 
some, but his face was deadly pale, and expressive of 
deep dejection. 

The lady approached the bed, drew back the cur- 
tain, and disclosed the venerable white head of an old 
man lying upon the pillow. 

“Who is there ?” he demanded. 

“I is I, grandfather,” cried the lady, taking his 
hand. ‘ How do you feel now ?” 

** Much better, my darling,” said the old man; “I 
may say, quite well. It was only a passing faintness.” 

“Still, you had better take the draught that Dr. 
Luttrell sent you.” | 

“ As you will, but I do not need it.” 

She took a glass from the dressing-table, and held 
it to her companion, who stvod in silence, that the old 
man might not notice his presence ; for he was blind, 
and could not see him. 

The physician, for such his dress denoted him, had 
in his hand a small bottle ; but when the lady held the 
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glass to him, he drew back, and looked imploringly at 
her. With an imperious gesture of impatience she 
snatched the phial from his hand, and emptied its . 
contents into the glass. Again he entreated her, in 
dumb show, to desist from administering the draught 
to the old man. She cast on him a glance of scorn, 
and turned towards the bed. 

“What are you doing; Amelia?” asked the grand- 
father. | 

The ready lie was on her lip—that lip so rosy and 
pouting, that nothing but truth and love should have 
dwelt there. 

“T could not get the cork out,” she replied. 

God bless you !” murmured the old man, as with- 
out a suspicion of her treachery he took the fatal cup 
from her hand, and swallowed its contents. “ Kiss 
me, my child. God bless you! It is very kind of you 
to sit up to nurse your old grandfather.” 

It was wonderful to see the different deportment of 
the guilty pair, who stood by the bedside. 

The physician was the image of desperate remorse. 
His hands clutched wildly ; his hair dishevelled ; his 
eyes stared, as if they would start from their sockets ;— 
his white lips were apart and quivering. She was calm, 
collected, and smiling ; and when her fond old grand- 
father asked her to kiss him, she stooped and embraced 
him with demonstrations of the greatest affection. 

‘The poison she had given him was speedy in its 
effect. At every struggle and groan the agony of the 
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murderer increased tenfold ;—butthe murderess watched 
her work complacently ; and when the death-rattle be- 
came audible, she threw her arms round her lover and 
exclaimed, “ Now, my own Ernest, I am yours for 
ever |” 

These words appear to have reached the senses of 
the dying man, for he nade a desperate effort to rouse 
himself and speak. The physician could endure no 
more, but tearing himself from the embraces of the 
beautiful demon, he rushed from the room. The old 
man could not speak, but he had just strength enough 
to pull a paper from beneath his pillow before he ex- 
pired. She seized the paper, and, kneeling by the 
flickering lamp, read it in a low voice: | 


‘My BELOVED GRANDDAUGHTER, — 

“Lest I should die suddenly, and leave you 
in ignorance of the reasons which urge me to oppose 
your marriage with Dr. Luttrell, I have mustered reso- 
lution to write that which I never could bring myself 
to speak. You will pardon the abruptness of the dis- 
closure, as the difficulty of writing is very great to a 
blind man, and I cannot trust the secret to any one 
else. Your parents had, unhappily, a child born before 
marriage; a son whom they educated carefully, and 
bred up to an honourabla profession. That son is 
Ernest Luttrell ; he is your brother.” 


“There he lost his place, and all the rest is confu- 
sion,’ she said, quietly folding the paper. “No one 
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possesses this secret—no one shall possess it, not even 
Ernest himself. Here he comes !” 

She thrust the paper hastily into her bosom, as Dr. 
Luttrell staggered into the room. 

‘* Ts it all over?” he asked. 

“ Yes, yes, my love,” she replied, meeting him 
with open arms, “and we are free to follow the bent of 
our affection.” 

“ ‘What paper was that which I saw him draw from 
under the pillow ?” said the still agitated lover, after — 
he had ga aa clasped his beautiful mistress to his 
breast. 

“ Nothing of any consequence, dearest ;—a secret 
concerning my parents, that is all. A secret that I 
am bound to keep.” 

“ Even from me, Amelia?” he said reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes, my own love; even from you I must 
preserve it, for it is not my.own. But now I will call 
the servants, before the body becomes cold; and you 
must go at once, lest they should see you here, and 
wonder at it. I shall send for you, of course, and you 
must take care not to shrink from the body, or show . 
any signs of guilt.” 

“Do not doubt me, dearest ; I will be firm.” 

During their patting embrace the paper fell from 
her bosom, unperceived by her. She ran away to rouse 
the servants with the news that her grandfather was 
dying or dead, she knew not which; and the doctor 
took up the paper and read it. 
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There was a sound of hasty steps along the passages 
and stairs, mingled with tones of weeping and lamenta- 
tion. A crowd of servants rushed in through the 
different doors, the beautiful Amelia amongst them. 
She started when she saw Dr. Luttrell standing by the 
lamp, with the fatal paper still in his hand, and the fire 
of madness in his eyes. 

“What a fortunate chance that you should have 
come in at this moment, my dear doctor,” she ex- 
claimed, artfully assuming that she had not seen him 
before. ‘My poor grandfather has been taken seri- 
ously ill. I almost fear he is dying !” 

She cast her eyes upon the paper, saw what it was ; 
and while the attention of the servants was directed 
towards their master, she endeavoured to possess her- 
self of it. 

With a shriek of horror he struck her from him. 

“Ernest Luttrell! are you in your senses?” she 
cried, with anger-flashing eyes. 

“Tf I am not, who has driven me mad? You!— 
You /—For whose guilt I shall die in a mad-house !— 
For whose guilt this house shall become accursed !—so 
that no one shall dwell in it !—so that no one shall 
even speak of it, but some terrible fate shall pursue 
him !—so that all who seek to discover the mystery of 
your iniquities shall die by some strange death !— 
You—yes, you shall die too ; you shall die to the pre- 
sent, but not to the future. Every night shall you 
rehearse the wickedness you have committed ; every 
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night shall you triumph in murder, and every night 
shall you’ be unmasked and defeated !” 

‘Then every night,” returned the beautiful fury, 
snatching a phial from the table, “every night will I 
fling defiance at you and all the world, and show you 
that if your love is turned to hate, life is worthless 
and hateful to me. Here is the phial of poison which 
was mislaid. I drink to our speedy meeting in the 
other world !—we know which that will be !” 

With aloud, scoffing laugh she drank the poison, and 
in a moment fell to the floor in horrible convulsions. 
Not one of the servants dared to raise her, so glaring 
was her guilt. The wretched maniac rushed away, 
uttering terrific yells, that rent the ears of the appalled 
spectator. 

Berrington could endure no more. Almost mad 
himself with what he had beheld, his sympathies were 
still to some extent enlisted in favour of the wretched 
lover of the fiend-like woman who had prompted him 
on to his sins. He ran after him. 

Dr. Luttrell was rapidly descending the stairs. 
Berrington leaned over the balustrade to see in what 
direction he went. The wood-work, though of oak, 
was old and decayed. It yielded before the weight 
of the artist,—fell outward with a crash,—and he, 
losing his balance, followed down the deep well-stair- 
case, and a dull fall on the pavement below announced 
that he had reached the bottom. 

Immediately afterwards, another sound awoke 
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the echoes of the old house. The church-clock struck 
one. 

At this moment two singular circumstances hap- 
pened in the village. 

The old sexton was at work in a grave which an 
apparition of its intended occupant—poor Berrington 
himself—had warned him to prepare, when the lantern 
that he had lent to the artist, together with the key of 
the haunted house, were thrown down to him by some 
invisible hand. He stood up in the grave, and turned 
his light in every direction to discover who had done 
this, but no one was near. 

The other remarkable circumstance was that young 

-Markham, suddenly starting from his sleep, saw his 
friend standing by his bed. 

*‘Oh! you’re come back, are you? Good night,” 
he murmured ; “couldn’t find the sexton, I suppose ?” 

The figure shook his head slowly, pointed upwards 
with a solemn gesture, and gradually disappeared. 

“That won't do, you know,” said Markham, laugh- 
ing ; “ you arranged all that beforehand, so the effect is 
lost upon me. Good night.” . | 

In the morning, as the landlord did not make his 
appearance at the usual hour, a servant went to sum- 
mon him. 

She found him cold and dead. 

Greatly shocked at this sudden event, which he 
feared had been hastened, if not caused, by the deep 
potations in which they had induced him to indulge the 
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night before, Markham went into his friend's room to 
inform him of it. 

To his surprise, the bed was empty, and bore no 
traces of having been occupied. He questioned the 
servants. No one had let him in. He assured them 
that Mr. Berrington had come into his room after his 
return. _ 

‘“¢ T never let him in,” said boots. 

“No more did I,” said the cook, 

“Nor I either,” said the chamber-maid. 

“Where was he a-going to, sir, when he went out 
last night ?’ demanded the man. 

“‘He was going to the sexton’s, to ask for the key 
of that large old house at the end of the village, by the | 
church.” 

“Had he been talking about it, then, sir?” asked 
the cook, intimating whom she meant by jerking her 
thumb over her shoulder towards the room where the 
body of her master lay. 

“Yes, he had,” replied Markham ; “he said it was 
haunted, and so on ; that the sexton had the keys, and 
that he would go there himself to-night.” 

“ Then his death is accounted for, without troubling 
the crowner,” said boots ; “ and if that poor headstrong 
young gentleman was mad enough to go prying into 
the secrets of that bad place, you need never hope to 
see him alive again, sir. I shall leave the village ; 
there’s no such a thing as luck for any body that lives 
here, as far as I can see.” 
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“What on earth is amiss with the place? What is 
the history of that house ?” 

‘‘ Pray don’t speak of it, sir. Take warning by what 
has happened to others. As for the history—why I 
don’t suppose there’s any body that does know it, unless 
it is Tom Giles, the sexton. But every body knows thus 
much—that there’s a curse upon all who meddle with 
the place, even by so much as talking about it. The last 
time that master got talking more than he should, over 
at a friend’s house, he fell from his horse coming home, 
and was laid up for three months ; and then, in spite ofall, 
to go talking again last night, of all nights in the year!” 

“ Lawks! the very night !” interrupted both cook 
and chamber-maid, turning pale. . 

“Tt was a mere flying in the face of Providence!” 
continued the moralising boots. , 

“ Well,” said Markham, despairing of obtaining any 
information of practical utility from these people, “I 
shall go to the sexton, and ascertain whether my 
friend went there last night.” 

He found the old man boiling his kettle over a fire 
made of very questionable-looking pieces of wood—a 
supply of which was heaped in a corner, and filled the 
cottage with a sickening and noisome odour, Markham 
stepped back into the fresh air, while he questioned the 
sexton about his friend. The old man readily and 
briefly related what had taken place the night before, 


concluding with the unceremonious restitution of the 
key and lantern. 
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“T see how it is, then,” said Markham, quite re- 
lieved from anxiety ; “ he has; been playing me a trick, 
and after coming into my room last night, he went 
somewhere else to sleep.” 

“Who let him in ?” said Giles, with a grin. ' 

“Oh! they all deny letting him in ; but they'd do 
that for a shilling, or for the sake of the joke. And 
yet,” he added, thoughtfully, “ after finding their mas- 
ter dead in his bed, they would hardly think of keeping 
up a joke.” : 

“ Depend upon it he’s gone. Last night, about ten 
o’clock, I saw a corpse, and I saw the face as plain as I 
see yours. So after getting my bit of supper, I takes 
my tools to go and get forward with his grave, and 
when I gets out of this door, I sees him standing just 
where you are, and I thought it was his fetch come 
agaiyto hurry me, till he spoke, and then I touched 
him, and found he was flesh and blood. So he asks 
me for the key, and I gives it to him, just as I tells 
you, If you like, I'll go with you up to the house, 
Take my word for it, you'll find him there.” 

“But I saw him last night—I was wide awake, for 
I heard the clock strike one.” 

‘And I saw him, a corpse, on the house-floor in 
there, while he was doubtless laughing and talking 
with you and old Martin at the Feathers. And that 
clock was just striking one when my lantern and the 
key were thrown at me. Come along.” 

With more alacrity than he appeared capable of 

H 
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exerting, the old man took down the key, and hobbled 
across the churchyard, which was the nearest way to 


the haunted house, 
“There,” he said, coming to a stop; “that’s his 


9 


grave, | 
“ Horrible |”? muttered Markham, shuddering, “to 


dig a man’s grave before he is dead !” 

“Well, it do seem queer, don’t it? But it’s a good 
thing to get beforehand with one’s work.” __ 

They stood at length within the vestibule of the 
dreaded house, and paused to consider in which direc- 
tion it were best to prosecute their search. A groan 
from below struck upon Markham’s horrified ears. 
Calling to the sexton to follow, he rushed down the 
kitchen-stgirs, and found poor Berrington lying almost 
insensible upon the stones. 

. With some difficulty they carried him up to the 
dining-room and laid him on a mouldering couch. 

The unfortunate young man recovered sufficiently 
to relate what he had seen and heard during the night, 
and then expired. 

“What do you think: of his experience of this 
place ?” asked the sexton, breaking the silence of death. 

“Poor Berrington !” sighed Markham, raising his 
head from the drooping position in wiich he had 
watched his friend yield his last breath ; “he must 
have been delirious from his fall, and have fancied all 


that.” 
“It’s every word of it true,” rejoined the old man, 
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with energy ; “my father was sexton at the time, and 
buried them all; and Dr. Luttrell died in a mad- 
house, just as he said he should, and father buried him 
too. She was the boldest woman in her wickedness 


that ever was heard of ; but he hadn’t her strength of 
mind, and so he went mad.” 
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“There is something in this more than natural, if philo- 
sophy could find it out,”—Hamlet, 


One dark, foggy winter's evening, a party of young 
men were assembled in as strange-looking an apart- 
ment as a company of well-dressed, respectable people 
were perhaps ever collected in for the purpose of 
enjoying a convivial meeting. 

Tt was a large attic with a slanting roof, from 
which projected two square dormer-windows with 
rattling casements, through whose chinks and crevices 
the feathery snow danced gaily, and then settled in a 
miniature range of Alps upon the inner sill. Over 
one was carelessly hung, by way of curtain, an old, 
faded, and tattered table-cloth, that had once been 
printed baize ; and over the other a piece of sack- 
cloth served a similar purpose. 

A. large, strong deal table stood near the windows, 
and on it lay a strange assortment of surgical prepara- 
tions, bones, skulls, chemical apparatus, bottles, instru- 
ments, and books, A small bed, of the shape that 
Punch denominates the “scissars,” was pushed into an 
obscure corner near the fireplace ; and this, with the 
table before mentioned, sundry boxes, a wash-stand, 


-~ 
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and one old leather-covered easy chair, composed the 
whole furniture of the room. 

This easy chair was occupied by a young man of 
slight figure and apparently delicate health ; the rest 
sat upon the bed, or upon boxes round the fire. 

Another box, placed in the centre, supported two 
pewter pots, the remains of a loaf, and some cheese- 
rinds, the wreck and fragments of their supper. 

The owner of this place of few comforts sat upon 
the most rickety of all the boxes. He was about two- 
and-twenty; but his pale, studious face made him loak 
much older. There were, besides, in the firm com- 
pression -of his mouth when silent, in his rapid but 
distinct enunciation when he spoke, in the quick 
glance of his intelligent dark eye, even in the small 
attention he bestowed upon his crisply curling black 
hair and redundant whiskers, evidences of a reliance 
upon himself, and an indifference to the opinions of 
others, that belonged to a maturer age than he could 
claim. 

Yet his figure was not devoid of a certain pictur- 
esque grace that, to the eye of an artist, would have 
more than compensated for the absence of neatness. 
His open shirt-collar, slightly confined by a black 
ribbon, displayed a strong and well-shaped masculine 
neck ; and his loose German blouse suited well with 
his large-boned, vigorous, and symmetrical frame, 
The only sign of ornament that could be detected 
about him was a steel buckle to the black-leather belt 
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round his waist. It was perfectly plain, but very 
bright ; and often while conversing his eyes would fall 
upon it, and he would mechanically polish it with his 
band. 

The other young men, five in number, all bore the 
stamp of mental superiority over the common run of 
young gentlemen; and all bore in their attire, and 
some in their gold watch-chains, the marks of greater 
affluence than the poor student they were visiting. 
There is one remark which, I am sorry to say, veracity 
compels me to make concerning them. They were all, 
from the stalwart host to the pale youth in the chair, 
smoking ; yes, smoking common clay pipes—and fill- 
ing the room with an odour resembling that of “vil- 
Jainous shag.” 

Walter Cameron loved these friends and fellow- 
students; they formed his social world in the loneliness 
of the huge city; and every Saturday evening found 
them assembled in his comfortless abode, where they 
enjoyed themselves more than they would have done 
in the most elegant drawing-room, with a less genial 
companion. 

“Tam the more disposed to put some faith in it,” 
said the host, continuing the conversation between the 
puffs of tobacco-smoke, “from the_ natural bias of us 
north-country folks to give some latitude to the excur 
sions of our organs of wonder. When I was a child I 
had a very firm belief in fairies, brownies, kelpies, 
wraiths, and all the rest of them; and though they 
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have now, of course, vanished like the mist on the hills, 
the faith that was once capacious enough to contain 
such things may, without very great difficulty, stretch 
so far as to embrace a subject that is supported by a 
name standing so high in the scientific world as Dr. 
Elliotson’s. Still, look you, I cannot positively believe 
in mesmerism till I have had full proof of its reality ; 
I merely suspend judgment.” 

“You must see something of it; you must try 
some experiments yourself,” cried Tom Dunsford 
eagerly—he was the only believer present, and a warm 
advocate of mesmerism, “It is impossible to learn 
any thing of it from a public exhibition ; there are so 
many counter influences at work—so many things 
to distract the mind of the operator, and to draw the 
influence fram the patient. In short, the only way 
thoroughly to convince yourself of the facts of the case 
is to have a patient all to yourself, in a quiet room, 
where you know you won't be disturbed, and try there 
all sorts of dodges to test the reality of the trance, 
Truly marvellous things come out in this way, You 
can hardly believe the evidence of your own senses 
sometimes,” 

“Humph!” responded Cameron—not contemptu- 
ously, but as though something had just occurred to 
him that he meant to keep to himself, 

“Tfone could believe in those curious things that 
you have mentioned,” said another of the friends, “it 
would induce a more ready belief in the existence of 
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a soul and a future state—two things, by the way, 
that I have had no great faith in for some years past.” 
“Yes; if you could swallow mesmerism, you might 
swallow any thing,” observed Arthur Leigh, the chair- 
man. “Cameron here feels disposed to credit this 
humbug because his childhood was spent amid the 
mists, literal and metaphysical, of the Scottish -moun- 
tains. Why, I could make out a much stronger claim 
for a belief in ghosts and hobgoblins of every description, 
although I was reared in the sunny vales of Devon- 
shire. I might take out an hereditary title to the 
power of seeing visions ; for my mother and all her 
ancestors, as far as we can trace them back, had all 
of them this peculiar privilege. Nay, I might even 
assure you that I had seen a ghost or a wraith myself 
when I was about ten years old, but that I prefer 
giving a rational explanation to the circumstance,” 

“What was it?” asked two or three at once. 

“We lived in Devonshire, on account of my mother’s 
health, as she was consumptive,’ continued the pale 
student. “The night that she died I awoke suddenly, 
from a consciousness that some one was near me, and 
I saw her standing by my bedside. I was a little 
surprised, as she had not been strong enough to leave 
her bed for some weeks past ; and I asked her if she 
felt better. ‘Oh, yes,’ she answered, ‘I am quite well 
now.’ She then went slowly out of the room. The 
next morning they told me she had died during the 
night ; and when I related the visit she had paid me, 
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they looked at each other in alarm, and I afterwards 
understood that I was supposed to have seen my 
mother’s spirit ; but the affair admits of so easy an ex- 
planation, that any such idea is perfectly preposterous, 
In one of those accessions of strength so common be- 
fore death, my mother had naturally felt a wish to see 
her only child, and had risen from her bed and come to 
me.” ; 

“But was no one sitting up with her?” asked 
Dunsford. 

. “Yes, an old nurse. , But nurses always go to 
sleep, and never will own it. She said she had been 
wide awake all the time; but that’s all rubbish. I 
dare say I could have heard her snoring. I had 
listened.” 

“Was your room close to your mother’s?” said 
Cameron thoughtfully. 

“No; it was at the end ofa long passage and a 
flight of stairs.” 

“And do you think that any person who had been 
for weeks unable to rise from her bed could traverse 
that passage, down those stairs and back again, an 
hour or so before her death? I should rather suppose 
it the effect of your own imagination.” 

“ Any thing you like, except a ghost,” said Arthur 
Leigh, rising to replenish his pipe. 

“'There’s some one knocking at the door,” said one 
of the students, 

“Come in !” shouted Cameron; but no one sien 
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“Come in!” he repeated. “ Arthur, as you are on 
your legs, just see who it is, will you ?” : 

Here the knock was heard again by all in the room, 
and Arthur opened the door. 

“Here is an old lady who wants you, I suppose, 
Cameron,” he said, turning to his friend. 

Cameron started up and went to the door. 

‘“‘ Where is she ?” he asked, while an unaccountable 
sensation caused his heart to stand still, and his cheek 
to blanch. 

“ She was here this moment, I vow,’’ said the other, 
looking eagerly around. “ Where can she have gone to ? 
My eyes were not off her for more than an instant.” 

“Did she speak? What was she like?” were 
Cameron’s hasty questions. 

“She merely said, ‘ Tell Walter Cameron that I am 
gone home, and the keys are with the minister.’ And 
as for what she is like, give me a sheet of paper, and Pll 
sketch her.” 

“ Here—here,” said Cameron, as with a trembling 
hand he gave a sketch-book to his friend. “ This is 
very singular,” he muttered, as he sat down again and 
buried his face in his palms. 

“What ails you? what is the matter with you ?” in- 
quired several of his friends at once. 

“Don’t ask me for a few minutes,” he replied ; 
“just wait till Leigh has finished his sketch.” 

They kept silence. Walter Leigh was an expert 
draughtsman, and his task was quickly done. 
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‘“‘ There it is ; that’s just like her,” he said, giving 
the book to Cameron. 

““O God! it is, then, as I feared,” cried the latter, 
clasping his hands in agony. ‘You shall judge for 
yourselves ;’ and he took a miniature case from a. 
drawer ina table, ‘This is a portrait of my mother; 
it is a mere daub, done by a country artist, but still it 
is an excellent likeness. Now what say you !—com- 
pare these two.” | 

‘‘ They are the same person,”’ said Dunsford. 

‘“‘ Decidedly the same,”’ said one of the others. 

‘‘ There can’t be two opinions,” said a second. 

. Certainly not,” said the third and last. 

“Well, and what of that?” asked Arthur Leigh, 
who was a stanch unbeliever in all ‘ metaphysical aid.’ 
‘““She must have come from Scotland to pay you a 
visit, and retreated on seeing so many strangers with 
you.” : 
‘‘ No, no,” replied Cameron mournfully ; “ we have 
been parted for more than two years, and she would 
not be frightened away by the sight ofa few strange 
faces; and besides, where could she have gone? I 
much fear that she is dead or dying.” 

“But I tell you that I saw her distinctly; that I 
heard her speak,” persisted the obstinate Arthur. 

‘You are quite sure of that ?” 

“I'd swear to it, if that would give you any satis- 
faction.” 

Well, I shall not go home till I hear of her in some 
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way, which cannot be till Monday morning. But it is 
impossible to study in this state of mind; so if you 
don't see me at the hospital before breakfast, just look 
in here after post-time on Monday, will you ?” 

They all promised, and bidding their friend good 
night, they took their departure ; every one of them, 
excepting the seer of the vision, being more or less 
disposed to give credence to the supernatural character 
of the visitation. 

For a long time after they were gone Cameron 
walked up and down his gloomy apartments, and when 
at last he threw himself, half undressed, upon his bed, 
it was not to sleep ; the idea of his mother continued 
to occupy his thoughts, 

He had left the candle burning, and as he lay rumi- 
nating on the strange event of the evening, his eye was 
caught by the glitter of his buckle, which he had 
thrown upon the table. It was a parting gift ftom his 
loved parent, and was doubly prized by him, because it 
was the handiwork of his father, who, though a man of 
superior intellect and even learning, had been nothing 
more than a simple worker in iron. Perceiving in his 
son the same mental vigour which he had through. life 
felt to be “cabined, cribbed, confined” by his own . 
- mechanical occupation, he had determined to give him 
a liberal profession ; and thus it was that the young 
man was studying hard, subsisting on the simplest 
fare, and living in a garret, in order to eke out the 
slender remittances which ho received from his now 
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widowed mother ; for, alas! the strong arm that had 
toiled, the active brain that had planned, to work out 
a brilliant future for the loved son, were now in the 
tomb. His father had died during the second year of 
his studentship ; and it was on the day following his 
funeral that he had last parted from his mother. 

During the course of the evening of the events 
which I have just narrated, he had several times ob- 
served a dimness that obscured the polished surface of 
the buckle, and when his eye fell upon it as he lay in 
his bed, he started up and pressed it to his lips, half 
believing that this had been caused by the breath of 
her who had given it to him. 

“I have heard,” he thought, “that by gazing 
earnestly into crystals and polished substances, distant 
persons and events may be beheld, If such a power — 
resides in any thing, it surely ought to be found in 
this.” 

He looked intently into the broadest part of the 
bright steel. His imagination was probably over-ex- 
cited by what Arthur Leigh had seen, for he beheld 
presently, as thongh he were looking through the 
metal, the interior of a homely cottage. Upon the 
bed lay a quiet figure, covered with a sheet. This 
was turned back from the face, and he saw distinctly 
.the features of his mother. , | 

Cameron dropped the belt and uttered a deep 
groan. Mastering his emotions, he picked it up, and 
endeayoured a second time to obtain a sight of the 
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strange vision, but it came not again; and shortly 
before daybreak he lay down once more, and obtained 
a brief and unrefreshing sleep. 

The next day, being Sunday, could bring him no 
news, so he spent it in taking a long walk many miles 
away, among hills that in their wildest part slightly 
recalled those over which he had rambled in his boy- 
hood. When at night he returned to his lodging, ex- 
treme weariness procured him a deep and dreamless 
slumber, 

When he awoke in the morning, he saw his friend 
Tom Dunsford standing beside his bed. | 

“‘T am glad to see yousleeping so soundly,” he said ; 
“T hope I did not disturb you ?” 

“No, no,” replied Cameron; “I only wonder that 
I should have slept so long. JI was much fatigued 
yesterday. What is the hour? Is it past nine yet ?” 

“Itis only half-past eight yet,” answered Dunsford ; 
“ come along and breakfast with me at the coffee -house 
over the way ; we shall hear the postman when he is 
coming down the street, and then we can run out, and 
see what he brings for you. Come along. Perhaps 
you may have a letter in your mother’s own hand, 
which will at once dispel all your gloomy forebodings.” 

“Tf I should have one from her, I should not be the 
less certain that she was dead on Saturday night. I 
feel as sure of the fact as if I had seen her.” 

“Indeed !” said Dunsford thoughtfully; “well, 
time will show. The idea is too deeply grafted into 
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your mind to admit of being argued away, and raillery 
would be indecent on such a subject. We'll try to 
divert your thoughts from it, and wait the healing 
hand of time to console or disabuse you.” 

It was with difficulty that Cameron could be per- 
suaded to take a little refreshment. He sat watching 
from the window of the coffee-house for the arrival of 
the postman. He came at last. The letter was seized. 
There were the black seal, the handwriting of the 
minister, the post-mark of his native village. 

Cameron cast one look of anguish upon his friend 
and rushed up to his own room, closely followed by 
Dunsford, The letter announced the death of Mrs. 
Cameron on the previous Saturday, after an illness of 
a few hoursonly. The writer concluded by saying that 
the deceased had consigned to his care the keys of 
some chests containing her little valuables, and some 
important papers which were to be given up to no one 
but her son. | 

*‘ Good—good |” exclaimed Dunsford, turning as 
pale almost as the paper which Cameron had handed 
to him in silence; “who after this will deny the 
existence of mesmerism, or any other thing, because 
it seems incredible, and runs counter to our precon- 
ceived ideas ?” 

«Every one,” replied Cameron. “You will doubt 
it yourself after a few years.” 


THE LITTLE SKELETON. 


“Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 
As make life itself a dream. 
Half our daylight faith ’s a fable ; 2 
Sleep disports with shadows too, 
Seeming in their turn as stable 
As the world we wake to view.”’— Campbell. 


THE six cronies were assembled in Walter Cameron's 
lodging, some few weeks after the death of his mother. 

Their conversation was serious, for they had all 
been deeply impressed by the mysterious apparition 
that Arthur Leigh had seen; and, besides that, a 
heavy cloud of sadness still darkened the brow of the 
young Scot. 

‘“‘Tt is a singular thing,” observed Tom Dunsford, 
“that whatever subject we start with, be it the opera- 
tions we have assisted at during the week at the hospi- 
tal, or the peculiarities of those very substantial and 
matter-of-fact objects, our worthy professors, we are 
equally sure of ending with speculatious on a future 
state, and the probable existence of the soul. To- 
night now, just as I had finished an anecdote of 
old , and kept out of the beaten track for half an 
hour or so, Arthur looks abstractedly up at that cob- 
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web on the ceiling, and wonders whether the fat pro- 
fessor has a soul, and whether it partakes of the 
nature of the body ; as, if it does, he fears it will have 
some difficulty in ascending to heaven! I vote that 
we all tell our experiences, and set this vexed question 
to rest. William Hartley, you are the eldest ; begin.” 

‘¢ Why, I don’t know what to say,” replied the indi- 
vidual thus addressed ; “ I never saw a ghost, nor any 
thing that could be twisted into one, myself; but if 
you like, I'll tell you a queer thing that happened to 
my father when he was a young man,” 

« Let us have it.” 7 

‘‘ Well, then, he lived at Ipswich, and had occasion 
to come to London upon business, It was during a 
period of great popular commotion—the trial of Queen 
Caroline, I think—and the town being very full, he 
had some trouble in finding a lodging. At length he 
found one large room, which he was glad enough to 
engage, for he was tired of roaming about. The mas- 
ter of the house observed that it was a good room, and 
very comfortable, if he did not mind—but there he 
stopped, for his wife gave him a nudge. That made 
my father suspect something was not quite right. 

' «¢Itisn’tover a slaughter-house, or a burial-ground 
or a dissecting-room, is it? says he. 

“¢ Oh, dear, no,’ says the landlord ; ‘but some people, 
say the next house is haunted ; and that any body who 
sleeps in this room can see @ lady in white crying at 
the window that you see there.’ 

I 
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“¢Oh! is that all? says my father; ‘ perhaps 
there's some poor maniac confined there. Whether or 
no, however, that’s no objection, for I don’t care a rush 
for all the ghosts that ever were invented.’ | 

*‘ Well, he took possession of the room, and before 
night closed in he had an opportunity of taking an 
accurate survey of the neighbouring premises. A lead 
roof, apparently over a workshop, lay between his 
window and that where the ghost was said to appear ; 
only there was this difference, that he could easily step 
out upon the leads, whereas the neighbour’s was about 
nine or ten feet high. It was perfectly quiet, for his 
room was far away at the back of the house, and so 
was removed from all those noises that usually keep 
country folks awake when first they come to London. 
He then went out, and spent an hour or two with a 
friend, and came back between eleven and twelve. He 
had had a few glasses of wine, but nothing to signify, 
and always vowed that he was perfectly sober when he 
went to bed. He couldn’t tell how long he had been 
asleep, when he was suddenly wakened by loud screams ; 
and when he opened his eyes, he saw that the opposite 
house was on fire. He was out on the leads in a 
moment. The haunted room was filled with bright 
flames, and at the window stood a lovely young woman 
clasping a baby in her arms, and screaming for help. 

“¢Qh! save my child! save my child !’ she kept on 


crying, in tones of such anguish that they went to my 
father’s very heart. 
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“< Give it to me,’ he said, ‘and then jump out into 
myarms. The distance is nothing—you cannot be hurt. 
Take courage. Now give me the baby.’ 

“She leaned forward, and dropped the baby, 
wrapped up in a shawl, into my father’s arms. Just 
as he got it safe, it seemed to him that the roof fell in. 
There was a crashing noise, but not very loud ; the 
flames disappeared, and so did the young lady. In at 
his window he sprang again, and through the house, 
shouting, ‘ Fire! Fire!’ with all his might, and with 
the baby still in his arms. Out rushed the landlord 
as pale as a ghost, and his wife after him in such a 
monument of a nightcap, that it quite overawed my 
father, even in the midst of his agitation. The maid 
was shrieking murder down in the kitchen, and the 
apprentices had tumbled out from under the counter in 
the shop, and were poking their noses cautiously out, 
and kindly inquiring who was killing her; and on 
every landing up the stairs the lodgers were calling out 
to know what was the matter. There was altogether 
a terrific row in the place. 

«“¢The next house is on fire !’ said my father. 

“‘*« It’s only the old story,’ said the landlord. ‘ Run 
up-stairs, my dear, and tell them it’s a false alarm.’ 

“ But it is not a false alarm,’ says my father ; ‘ for 
I saw the flames, and I saw the roof fall in, and I fear 
that a lady is buried under the ruins. Why don’t you 
come and help her? She had just dropped the child 
into my arms when the roof fell.’ 
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“The landlady then first set eyes on the bundle, 
for her husband at that moment lighted a candle from 
the rushlight, which had very imperfectly illuminated 
the scene before. 

“* A baby! says she. 

“< Ves,’ says my father; ‘and I think I’d better 
leave it with you, madam, while I go and endeavour 
to rescue the mother.’ | 

“The woman did not speak, nor utter a sound, but 
she just lifted up the shawl from the child’s face, and 
dropped down like a lump of lead upon the floor. In- 
stead of attending to her, both my father and the land- 
lord looked under the shawl. My father felt very sick, 
and the landlord staggered back against the wall, and 
dropped the candlestick out of his hand. When the 
landlady fell (she was a tall, heavy woman, and gave 
the house a good shake) the maid screamed murder 
louder than ever, and the lodgers called out yet more 
energetically to know what was the matter. That 
frightened the landlord back into his senses, for he 
thought, if they came down and saw what my father 
had got, it would frighten them all out of the house. 
So he caught up the candle, which luckily was not 
extinguished by the fall, and pushed my father, with 
his bundle, into the bedroom. Then he called out that 
it was only the strange gentleman had had the night- 
mare, and his wife had been frightened into a fainting- 
fit. So all went grumbling back to bed, and the man 
helped his wife into her room, where my father stood 
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_ trembling and shaking, not having presence of mind 
enough to put down the bundle, and not even daring 
to look into it again.” 

‘* What was in it ?” asked several ‘of the friends. 

“The skeleton of an infant, wrapped up in the rags 
of what had once been very costly garments,” replied 
William Hartley. 

“ How very strange!” exclaimed Tom Dunsford. 

“He must have been rambling in his sleep, and 
picked it up somewhere,” said the impenetrable Arthur 
Leigh. 
“ He always felt quite sure that he was wide awake 
the whole time,” replied the narrator ; “however, he 
slept for about a fortnight in the same room, and never 
saw any thing more of the house on fire, nor of the 
beautiful lady. The little skeleton was quietly buried 
by an old sexton, who asked no questions, as he knew 
the landlord was a respectable householder ; and so 
they all concluded that the ghost was satisfied, and that 
that was the reason why she never appeared again.” 

‘‘Had the house been on fire?” inquired Cameron. 

“TIT was just going to tell you,” said Hartley, 
‘that when he examined the place closely by daylight 
he saw evident marks of fire about the windows ; but 
he was assured these were the remains of a fire that 
had happened there a great many years before. In 
short, the whole affair of the apparition seemed to 
shroud some fearful mystery.” 

“ Did he makeno further discoveries ?” said Dunsford. 
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“No. It was perfectly inexplicable. Some years 
after, when he was in town again, he endeavoured to 
find out the house, in the hope of obtaining a clue to 
the mystery, but he could find nothing but a mass of 
ruins. That street and some others were just demo- 
lished, to make way for that which is now Regent- 


street.” 


“It’s very queer,” observed Tom Dunsford, puffing 
out a large cloud of smoke. 

“Tt must have Leen a delusion,” said Arthur Leigh. 

“I feel disposed to believe it,” observed Walter 
Cameron, with a deep sigh. 


THE MESMERIST. 


“Why did she love him ? Curious fool! be still ; 
Is human love the growth of human will ?”—Byron. 


Tom Dunsrorp was the wealthiest, though not the 
most aristocratic, of the six friends. In point of birth, 
they were all surpassed by the delicate and consump- 
tive-looking Arthur Leigh ; but Dunsford’s father was 
an extensive manufacturer, and his liberal supplies 
enabled his son to live in a most comfortable style. 

He had handsome lodgings in a large old house, and 
often had he urged his friend Cameron to quit his attic, 
and share his dwelling ; but the proud heart of the 
young Scotsman could not stoop to accept the offered 
boon at the sacrifice of his sterile independence. He 
was a regular visitor, however, and, with the rest, spent 
one evening in the week at Dunsford’s rooms. 

“TI have gota curious case of mesmerism,” said the 
latter, as they all sat round his blazing hearth on the 
evening after the incident last related ; “and, as I 
have no spiritual or spirituous experiences to relate 
(unless you ll accept a case of spontaneous combustion 
that I once witnessed), I will try to bring my patient, 
in time, into gome of the very exalted states, in which 
I expect you will see some interesting phenomena,” 

“ Who is it?” asked William Hartley. 
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“ A poor dressmaker, who lives in a back garret in 
this house,” he replied. “Some months ago I found 
that her mother, whom she had supported for the last 
three years, and who was paralysed and completely help- 
less, was dying, and that this poor girl, in addition to 
toiling all the day at her needle to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence, was obliged to sit up all the night to nurse the 
sick woman. Of course I did what I could to relieve 
the patient’s sufferings; but I saw plainly that the 
daughter's were far more intense, and more difficult to 
alleviate ; for, although her filial affection compelled her 
to accept any little succours that were offered to her 
mother, she was as proud as Lucifer where she was 
herself concerned. I thought to circumvent her once, 
and asked her to do some work for me, meaning to 
pay her something like double what she would charge ; 
but not a sow could I make her take. ‘It was but 
right,’ she said, ‘ that she should make some return for 
all my attention to her mother.’ Well, the old lady 
died at last, and then the poor girl’s strength and 
courage gave way. She fell into a state of mental and 
bodily collapse, in which she could neither walk, nor — 
see, nor eat, nor sleep. I fortunately thought of mes- 
merism ; and it had a speedy and wonderful effect. 
There was still an insurmountable obstacle to her 
recovery, however, and that was her confounded pride. 
It was quite impossible for her to work, and yet her 
reluctance to receive any assistance from me seemed to 
have increased since her mother’s death. Probably 
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this arose from a natural fear of placing herself under 
any obligations to so young a man as myself. But I 
manage her famously now ; for every day, while she is 
in the trance, I bring her down here, and make her eat 
a hearty dinner. I do not think she is aware of this, 
and yet I have remarked that ever since that time my 
socks and shirt-buttons have been kept in a state of 
discipline, of which you, poor, miserable, lonely dogs 
that you are, can barely form an idea. I am sure she 
does them, though I never can catch her at it. I 
want her to come down here sometimes in the 
evenings, but she is so reserved she will never set 
foot in my part of the house, unless when she is 
mesmerised, or in her secret excursions after the 
buttons.” 

“ Is she pretty ?” said Arthur Leigh dryly. 

“Yes, very—that is—rather; at least, you will 
judge for yourself some day.” 

Arthur Leigh took his cigar out of his mouth, sate 
bolt upright, looked steadily at Dunsford for a few 
seconds, and then, having apparently completed his 
observations, he slowly sank back into the recesses of 
his easy chair, and seemed to be solely occupied with 
the praiseworthy endeavour to send forth a column of 
smoke that should reach from his mouth to the little 
bronze Mercury that was perpetually alighting on a 
“heaven-kissing hill” upon the mantelpiece. 

“Can you not bring her down?” said Cameron. 

“My time for mesmerising her is in the middle of 
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the day,” replied Dunsford ; “and she has been in the 
trance for two hours to-day.” 

“Ts she not deceiving you, and probably herself 
too ?” suggested Arthur Leigh. 

“No; I am convinced that she is not,” axelaaad 
his host, with great energy; “she is too honest to de- 
ceive me, and too modest to deceive herself. Her 
trance is perfectly genuine, If you could but see her, 
as I can at this moment with my mind's eye, sitting in 
her cold little room,— 

‘Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

Band and gusset and seam,’— 
by the light of a miserable dip, when she might, at 
least, have the comfort of a fire and a good light, if 
she were not too independent to accept assistance, 
you would not suspect her of practising decep- 
tions.” 

He remained silent for a short time, his eyes fixed 
on vacancy, but inwardly conjuring up the vision of 
his interesting patient. He was so absorbed in his 
reverie that he did not perceive the entrance of a 
young girl, dressed in black, who opened and shut the 
door without the slightest sound, and advanced with a 
noiseless step towards the fireplace. Her hands were 
quaintly folded upon her breast, and she walked 
steadily forward, avoiding all obstacles that stood in 
her way, although her eyes were firmly closed. Cameron 
was the firat to become aware of her approach, and he 
silently drew Dunsford's attention to her. 
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“‘ Caroline!” cried the latter, starting up in much 
astonishment, “ what are you doing here ?” 

“I felt that you were thinking of me,” she said, 
“ and so I came down to you.”’ 

‘*'W hat have you been doing all this afternoon ?” 

“Oh, working,—just as you said, ‘stitch, stitch, 
stitch, band and gusset and seam.’ ” 

“TY never said that to her,” said Dunsford ear- 
nestly. 

“ You said it a few minutes ago, when you were 
talking about me.” 

‘¢ And where were you then, Caroline ?” 

“ Up-stairs, at work.”’ 

“Do you mend my socks, and sew on my but- 
tons ?” | | 

“Yes, but I don’t want you to know it. But for 
your kindness, I should have been in the workhouse by 
this time, or in my grave; that would be quieter and 
better than all.” 

“ You don’t wish to die, do you ?” 

“ZT ought to wish it, but I cannot summon suffi- 
eient resolution,” 

“Why ought you to wish for death?‘ May not 
life have yet a long course of happiness in store for you ?” 

“No! oh, no!” she replied, in a tone of exquisite 
pathos; “that which alone could make me happy, I 
must not think of.” 

“Can you not give me any instructions, by follow- 
ing which I might contribute to your comfort ?” 
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“No, I receive too much from you already.” 

“Why don’t you tell him what would make you 
happy?” asked Cameron, in a gentle tone; but Caro- 
line took no notice of his question. 

‘“‘T think,” he said, “that she is not conscious of 
our presence. Ask her.”’ 

“Caroline,” said Dunsford to his patient, ‘do you 
see any one in the room besides me ?” 

“There is nobody else here.” 

“Try again. Are you quite sure ?” 

“Yes, quite. Why do you tease me with so many 
silly questions ?’’ 

“T did not intend to annoy you, but I wish to in- 
troduce to you a good friend of mine.’’ 

He took Cameron by the hand, and then gently 
clasping hers, he held them together for a few seconds. 

“ Ah! the kind-hearted, noble creature,” she ex- 
claimed, in great delight ; “but he is too proud—a 
great deal too proud. That pride stands much in his 
way at present, but it will wear off when he grows 
rich.” 

The friends all laughed at this very truthful sketch of 
Cameron’s character ; and even he himself-could not 
but acknowledge the justice of her remarks. 

“Can you see him now ?” asked Dunsford. 

“T perceive him,” she answered ; “I cannot see with 
my eyes.” ; 

** Do you perceive any one else ?” 

“No,” 
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He then took Arthur Leigh’s hand, and held it 
with hers as he had before held Camerun.” 

Her countenance assumed a painful expression. 

“What is amiss, Caroline?” inquired the mes- 
meriser. 

“Oh! his lungs are in such a sad state. He must 
not go out in this cold east wind. Keep him in the 
house. You must take care of him, for his mother’s 
sake.” 

“His mother is dead,” said Dunsford. 
‘Yes, I know that; she comes here very often. 


Do you know that she saved your life once ?” 

“No; how was that ?” 

“When you dreamt that you cut your hand with 
apiece of broken knife while dissecting, and that you 
died in consequence.” 

“That is true,” said he; “I had such-a dream ; and, 
on examining the body the next morning, I found a 
piece of a knife, with which I should certainly have 
been injured, but for the warning I had had.” 

‘* She brought you that dream. You must have 
died if you had cut yourself then. She is often with 
her son; but he has only seen her once ; and he will 
see her only once more, and that will be at the 
last.” 

* Do you mean when I am about to die?” said 
Arthur Leigh. | 

“Yes, you will see her then ; but ise 18 constantly 
near you now, You often see other spirits, though 
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you do not believe it. You pass them in the street 
sometimes.” 

“Are there many spirits about us now?’ said 
Cameron. 

“Oh, yes, they are always about him ; because he 
can see them sometimes, and could communicate with 
them, if he would:: and for that reason thoy are always 
. trying to arrest his attention.”’ 

“Well,” said Arthur Leigh, smiling, “the next 
time I meet a person who looks like a ghost, I will ask 
him if I can execute any little commission for him. 
Will that do?” 

“ Nothing will do, if you scoff,” she replied, rather 
impatiently ; “‘ your scepticism is as bad as his pride ;” 
and she motioned with her hand towards Cameron. 

“Who, then, is the best of us all ?” 

With a smile of inexpressible sweetness and loving 
confidence, she placed both her hands in those of her 
mesmeriaer, and sighed complacently. 

“Such questions are not fair or honourable,” ex- 
claimed Dunsford, colouring up to the temples. “A 
person when mesmerised always prefers the mesmeriser 
to every one else. It is a well-known fact.” 

A chorus of laughter followed his yenement pro- 
testations. 

“It is a very evident fact in the present instance, 
at least,” observed Cameron dryly; and the peal of 
laughter was renewed. But they ceased their merri- 
ment when they perceived the painful effect it had upon 
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the poor girl. She laid her blushing face in Dunsford’s 
bosom, and entreated him, with many bitter tears of 
shame and outraged modesty, to take her away. 

“Indeed I will laugh no more,” said Cameron, in 
tones of contrition ; “I am very sorry for giving you 
so much pain. Pray forgive me.” 

“Don’t laugh at me again, then,” she replied, ex- 
tending her hand to him. 

« And miy Ealso beg for forgiveness?” said Leigh, in 
a studiously penitent voice. 

* You don’t care whether I forgive you or no, for 
you are laughing to yourself now more than ever ;” 
and she turned from him with an air of great dissatis- 
faction. 

“What a little witch it is!” cried Leigh ; “ posi- 
tively I don’t know what to make of her.” 

“Learn wisdom and humility,” said Caroline, with 
a pretty little dogmatism, that made her look strangely 
oracular, with her closed eyes and statue-like pale face. 
“Your Intellect is by no means equal to his, or his ;” 
and she indicated first Cameron and then Dunsford ; 
‘and yet, in your own esteem, you are superior to either. 
You think that nature has no secrets beyond what is 
already within the grasp of your mind, You are mis- 
taken, and can never grow wise till you own it.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s a pretty lecture,” said Leigh good- 
humouredly ; “why don’t you giva one to Dunsford 
or Cameron? Tell us what.their faults are.” 

“They have not many, and those will decrease as 
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they grow older. May I go away now? I am tired of 
answering their questions.” 

“No, you must have some supper first,’ said the 
mesmerist, leading her to a table. ‘Cameron, draw 
one of those corks, and give her a glass of stout.”’ 

He helped her plentifully to whatever was most 
nourishing, and watched her with eyes that sparkled 
with delight while she ate. When she had finished, he 
exacted from her a promise that she would continue 
in the trance all-night, and then he suffered her to 
depart. 

Various were the commentaries upon this singular. 
case ; but, however conflicting the outward expression 
of their sentiments might be, there was one point on 
which they all thonght alike, though not one of them 
gave it utterance,—it was quite plain that Dunsford 
was in love with his interesting patient. 

They would have been still more convinced of this, 
if they could have heard a conversation that took place 
the following day, when Caroline came at the usual 
time to be mesmerised, for of her evening exploits she 
was profoundly ignorant. She had often gone to bed 
so thoroughly wearicd out as to be unconscious of the 
process of undressing, and she supposed, on waking in 
the morning after her visit to Dunsford, that such had 
been the case on the previous night. 

‘“‘ Miss Leslie,” said Dunsford, with the formal, pro- 
fessional manner which he always preserved towards 
her during her waking hours,—for it was only in the 
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trance that, at her own request, he called her by: her 
Christian name,—“I think it would be far better for 
yo if you could live with somerelation. The solitude 
to which you are now reduced is injurious to your 
health. Have you no relatives in London ?” 

‘*No, sir,” she replied, with her usual gentle tone, 
and the downcast eyes that always avoided his; 
“neither in London nor out of it have I, to my know- 
ledge, a single relation or friend. The people I work 
for I cannot call my friends, although they do stand 
just, as it were, upon the brink of the grave, between 
me and death. I think my mother had some relations 
living, but as they had cast her off when she married, 
she would not apply tothem.” She paused a moment, 
and then added, with an air of inexpressible pride, 
though in a still lower tone, “ Nor will I.” 

“What was your father?” asked Dunsford, anxious 
to obtain some knowledge of her family, and yet fear- 
fal of arousing the haughty and sensitive feelings that 
lay so near her calm and patient exterior. 

“ He was a midshipman in the navy ; but having 
no interest to help him on, he met with repeated dis- 
appointments, which at length broke his heart. That 
was about six years ago. My mother and I worked 
on together for three years more, becoming poorer and 
poorer ; and then she had the two paralytic strokes, from 
which she never recovered. So you see, sir, I have no 
one but myself to depend upon.” 

“ Do you set me down as nobody, then, Miss Leslie, 

K 
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that you say you have not one friend in the world?” 
As he said this his voice faltered, and, in spite of his 
efforts to seem indifierent, betrayed in its deepenimg , 
intonations the tendei ness that he felt surging like an 
imprisoned tide within his breast, and struggling to find 
expression. 

Caroline looked up, and at that moment her eyes 
met his. It was the first time they had done so since 
that long agonised gaze which, by the death-bed of her 
mother, had asked so plainly what her parched lips 
refused to utter— Js she dead?’ When she spoke, it 
was in a subdued but perfectly calm and decided tone. 

“T can never cease to think with the deepest grati- 
tude of your kindness both to my poor mother and to 
myself. You have been a good and true friend, but 
you must be my friend no longer. I must not again 
accept your benevolent exertions to relieve my suffer- 
ings by mesmerism.” 

“You amaze me!” cried Dunsford; “why should 
you not go on with a treatment that is doing you so 
much good ?” 

“TY cannot explain; I can but say that it must be 
so. It is not by my will, nor my wish; oh, no! be- 
lieve me, I am not ungrateful.” . 

“Don’t talk of gratitude! it has been to me a de- 
light, a— ;” here he checked himself; “I mean to say, 
it has been a source of much satisfaction to me to see 
the improvement that has taken place in your health,” 

_ The change in his manner from ardour and excite- 
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ment to a stiff formality was too sudden, and betrayed 
more than he intended. 

Caroline rallied from the momentary weakness that 
had come over her, 

“Words are worse than useless,” she said. “Good 
by ; and may God bless you!” 

Before he could speak again, she was gone. 

“Tis but for a short time, I trust,” he muttered, as 
he opened his writing-desk and spread a large sheet of 
letter-paper before him, 

Tt was then noon ; he wrote without intermission 
at that ong letter, and was only just in time to post it 
for the country. It was a wonderfully long one. 

The address was to “ Thomas Dunsfurd, Esq.. —— 
Mills, near , Yorkshire.” 

When he nae from the er he sate for 
about an hour smoking his meerschaum, with his feet 
aTAméricaine, that is to say, on the mantelpiece. At 
the end of that time he became suddenly conscious that 
he was drawing at an empty pipe, that the fire was out, 
and that he was extremely cold. 

+ His pull at the bell was answered by the “ daughter 
of the house,” a young lady who went about all the day 
in curl-papers, and in the evening came forth adorned 
with a crop of very tight, very regular, very black, and 
very oily ringlets, descending in most formal style on 
each side of a long pointed nose, a low forehead, a pair 
of sharp black eyes (of which the inner angles were set 
lower than the outer), a straight mouth with thin lips, 
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and a chirt that corresponded ‘with the nose. In addi- 
tion to all these charms, she was not a little vain of her 
neck, which she was accustomed to consider swan-like. 
It was, in fact, marvellously long, but wofully scraggy. 
“She knew that all Mr. Dunsford’s friends admired 
her, for they always looked at her so hard when she 
came into the room.” But she was in happy ignorance 
that they were only admiring professionally the singu- 
‘lar development of the tendons that stood out like 
cords, leaving a hollow in the back of her swan-like 
neck, and that Dunsford himself had once defined her 
‘to be a “ semi-desiccated human.” ; 

Other remarkable changes were likewise observed 
to take place in this young lady’s appearance simulta- 
neously with that from curl-papers to cork-screws ; for 
whereas Miss Martha Virtue’s figure, when in deshabulle, 
approximated somewhat to that of a thread-paper, 
being nearly of a size all the way down, the develop- 
ment of the lines of beauty, when she came forth in 
her evening costume, was something astonishing to 
look at. 

It was in this matured state of fascination that she 
presented herself in answer to Tom Dunsford’s ring at 
the bell. Tom thought, as he turned round on the 
opening of the door, that he had never seen Miss Martha 
look so disgusting ; there was something about her 
perfectly venomous. 7 | 

“Did you ring, sir?’ uttered in a shrill accent, 
recalled him to himself, 
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‘Oh, yes! My fire is gone out ; and I should like 
tea, if you please, Miss Virtue. And—and how is 
Miss Leslie this evening ?” 

“T’m sure J don’t know, sir,” replied Miss Virtue, 
very quickly, and with a spasmodic jerk of the cork- 

screws. | 

“Have you not seen her?’ said he, knowing that 
this young lady’s apartment adjoined that occupied . 
by the poor sempstress. 

“‘ T’m glad to say as I avn’t set hies on er since this 
mawnin, when motha sent er about er business.” 

“Is she gone? Why did she leave?” 

‘Oh, if you please, sir, don’t ask me any queshtins 
about er,” said Miss Virtue, trying to look as though 
her modesty was much distressed, but only succeeding 
in looking prudish. ‘If you want to know any thing 
about er, I’m sure motha wouldn’t mind tellin’ of you ; 
but in course, sir, it don’t become me to be speakin’ 
to a gent about such a pusson. As motha’s always 
a sayin of, ‘ young females can’t be too pertickla.’ ” 

“That will do,” said Tom abruptly. ‘“ Infernal 
humbugs !’’ he muttered to himself ; ‘have they driven 
that sweet girl out into the cold world—shelterless— 
friendless—houseless—homeless—exposed to the cold 
winds and cold looks of the harsh world,—or worse, 
to the coarse brutality ofall the ruffians she may mect ?” 

He stood by the window, and looked out into the 
street. The east wind was whistling sharply down the 
‘ frost-darkened road, and the driving sleet and snow 
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that began to fall threatened a tempestuous and bitter 
night. Suddenly, as though the howling blast had 
sung it in his ears, there stole over his brain a strange 
and ominous measure ; and he mechanically, and with- 
out at first taking in its dreadful interpretation, began 
repeating it half aloud :— 


“ Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 
Oh, it was pitiful ! 
Near a whole city full— 
Home she had nonc! 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed ; 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s Providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far on the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night.”’* 


A weak, tremulous voice, that twice spoke cre it 
caught his attention, interrupted his muttered reci- 


tation. 


*It is hardly necessary to say that these beautiful verses 
occur in Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs.’ 
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‘‘ Please, sir,” it said, “may I shut the shutters ?” 
He looked down, and saw the unfortunate drudge of 
the house, the little tattered apology for a maid-of-all- 
work, who performed those offices which Mrs. and Miss 
Virtue considered it would bemean them to execute. 

The child’s eyes were red with weeping. Grief is 
sympathetic—and besides, he remembered that Caroline 
had always shown an interest in this poor creature. 

So, instead of moving away for her to close the shut- 
ters, he asked her why she had been crying. This 
brought forth a fresh burst of sobs and tears, inter- 
mingled with broken sentences. 

‘‘QOh! sir, I can’t help thinking of poor Miss Leslie, 
and where she can be gone to; for I know she has no 
money, as she sent me to pawn her mother’s wedding- 
ring to get money enough to pay her rent, and she tried 
twice to go herself, and she couldn’t make up her mind 
to do it; and missis sent her away so cruel, she did, 
and called her names; and I’m sure Miss Leslie was 
- twenty times more of a lady than ever missis was, or 
young missis either ; and they both called her names, 
and flew at her as if they'd have tored her to pieces, 
they did.” 

“But what was this all for, Mary ?” 

“Qh, please, sir, Miss Martha seed her a-coming 
out of this room last night, and they said as her being 
mezzyprised was all rubbish, and she knowed very well 
what she was about, and they'd have no more such 
goings on. Oh! but please, sir, do come to your tea, 
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for you didn't eat no dinner; and let me shut the 
shutters, please, sir.” 

Dunsford cast his eyes upon the tea-tray, that 
emblem of quiet comfort on a cold winter’s evening, 
with its polished utensils reflecting the bright flames 
that arose from the roaring fire; the easy chair, in its 
snug place; the cat, that had come as usual to spend 
the evening with him—the cat always finds out the 
most comfortable part of the house—and his heart 
sickened, for then the words he had been repeating 
came back upon his mind, and he recognised their 
meaning. 

“Take away those things, Mary,” he said, in a 
hollow tone; “I do not want any tea. Let that fire 
go out. I cannot sit by it.” 

“Oh, law! please, sir, do take something. You 
won’t go out-on a hempty stomach, will you?” 

“Yes, Mary, Iam going to seek for Miss Leslie. 
Have you any idea where she is gone?” 

“ Not the leastest bit, sir.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Virtue knows?’ 

“That I’m sure she don’t, sir.” 

“Well, keep up your heart, Mary. I trust I shall 
find her, notwithstanding. Don’t mention this to 
those people, those Virtues,—or rather, those incarnate 
vices,” he added, sotto voce, as he went down-stairs. 

The whole of that night he wandered about, look- 
ing, but not obtrusively, at every shrinking female 
figure that passed him; stalking backwards and for- 
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wards upon that horrible bridge that haunted him 50, 
and dreading lest she should have been already driven 
to seek its aid to go 
“ Any where—any where, 
Out of the world.” 


At daybreak, finding himself near Cameron’s lodg- 
ing, he went up. The young Scot’s simple breakfast 
of oatmeal -porridge and milk was cooling upon the 
table, at which he sate immersed in study. Cameron 
had no mistress but science: no belle idéal but ambi- 
tion—the ambition of rising in his profession; but he 
was warmly attached to his friends, especially to 
Dunsford, and flung aside his book when he began the 
recital of his ‘troubles, and entered as thoroughly into 
the case as though he had himself been in love. 

The next step was to enlist the services of the four 
others, and every moment of that day was spent by 
them all in a succession of fruitless researches. 

The second night Dunsford wandered about, unable 
to rest. 

The post of the following morning brought him a 
letter from his father. It was very brief. The writer 
expressed the full confidence he felt in his son’s prin- 
ciples and discernment, stated that the matter on which 
he had written to him ought to depend wholly upon 
himself, and that he (the writer) should not dream of 
interfering in it further than to give his parental advice 
to his son to be prudent, and to be fully convinced that 
he was seriously attached before he determined to 
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marry. “As for her being poor,” the writer continued, 
“you are quite right in saying that that is, with me, 
not the slightest ground of objection. We must, how- 
ever, manage matters as delicately as we can; there- 
fore, my dear boy, when you give her your first kiss 
(or the next, if that has been given already), give her 
an additional one from her old dad, and put the en- 
closed note into her hand. Tell her it contains some- 
thing to buy a new bonnet with, and that I send it in 
this shape because I fear our Yorkshire fashions, and- 
particularly my choice among them, would hardly please 
her London taste, so I must trouble her to choose it 
for herself.” 

This letter cruelly aggravated poor Tom’s despair ; 
to such an extent, indeed, that his friends entertained 
serious apprehensions lest he should commit some act 
of madness. One or other of them, therefore, kept 
constantly with him, under the pretence of sharing in 
his search for Caroline. He was almost worn out with 
fatigue and want of food, for not a morsel had he been 
able to eat since her departure, whilst his exertions to 
discover her had been incessant. 

Eleven o'clock had just sounded from St. Martin's 
Church, and the long rows of gaslights were glittering 
in the sharp, frosty air, as Dunsford and Cameron 
walked slowly round the basins in Trafalgar Square. | 

“Try the effect of mesmerism,”’ exclaimed the 
latter, breaking a long silence; “if it could. take effect 
at a short distance, it might do so at a longer. Try it.” 
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“Thank you for the suggestion,” said Dunsford ; 
“every thing is worth trying, however hopeless.” 

. He was leaning upon Cameron’s arm ; and fixing his 
eyes upon the ground, he intently willed—as mesmerists 
do—that Caroline should feel the influence, and come 
to him. He had continued this mental act for nearly 
half an hour, when his friend aon that he leaned 
more heavily upon him. 

_ “Courage! courage!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Think, if 
you faint now, it may affect her. At this moment she 
may be coming to you.” : 

“I am totally done up,” replied Dunsford, in a 
faint voice. “My poor father! Write to him, Cameron. 
Tell him all—tell him—O Cameron, I am dying, I 
think. Take her to him, if you find her—tell him to 
adopt her as his daughter. Say it was my last wish— 
say—that—” 

“Tut! tut! man, you're not dying!” interrupted 
the other, looking, however, with some anxiety at his 
friend’s pale face, that waxed horribly ghastly in the 
mixture of gaslight and moonshine that fell upon it ; 
“this is only faintness. Lean against this balustrade 
while I run for some brandy.” 

Cameron’s long legs speedily. aivied him to the 
nearest public-house, whence he procured a small bottle 
of the required cordial, with which he posted back to 
the fountain. 

“TJ trust I was mistaken, Walter, and that I am 
not going to die just yet,” said Dunsford, smiling feebly, 
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after he had swallowed a little of the reviving liquid. 
“T believe you were right. It is merely faintness from 
exhaustion. I feel stronger now. Let us seek some- 
where else. Let us go to Waterloo Bridge again.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Cameron, whose eyes were 
fixed upon some distant object, which he did not men- 
tion, for fear of raising unfounded hopes; “take a 
little more brandy first.” 

In the mean while, the object he had been watching 
drew nearer. It was a female figure in black, that ad- 
vanced with a quiet, gliding step, that was very ghost- 
like indeed. 

“T have astrong presentiment,” he continued, “ that 
if you wait a little longer she will come here. In fact, 
I thought I saw some one like her just now.” 

‘“‘ Where—where ?” exclaimed Dunsford, following 
his friend’s eyes, that were looking quite aie from the 
right direction. 

“Come, keep up, Tom!” (a side-glance had shown 
him that the figure in black was close to them, and 
that it eres was Caroline); “she ts coming, but not 
that way.” 

“YT know that I ought not to come, but I could 
not help it,” said a sweet, low voice; and in another 
moment Dunsford had clasped his lost love to his heart. 

“ Don't make a scene,” said Cameron ; “tell her to 
take my arm, and we'll go to Leigh’s—he has got all 
ready for us. But do keep quiet till we get there. 
What are you about ?” | 
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This last question was hastily addressed to Duns- 
ford, who, having finished the brandy (don’t be shocked, 
ladies ; it was no very large quantity), shied the empty 
bottle at the head of his sacred majesty, King George 
the Fourth. 

“We must have a cab, or I shall do something 
outrageous,” was Dunsford’s reply. 

“TI don’t doubt that, from the way in which you 
have commenced,” observed Cameron, running forward 
to arrest a cab that was passing. | 

Into it they got, and in ten minutes hey: were 
seated by their friend Leigh’s comfortable fire. 

Caroline’s consternation was great when, on awak- 
ing from the trance, she found herself again in Duns- 
ford’s company. But every unpleasant feeling was 
dispelled when she read his father’s letter, and the 
short one to herself which it contained. 

Many questions followed as to how she had spent 
the time since she left Mrs. Virtue's. She said that she 
had wandered about all the day, not knowing where to 
go, or what to do; and that in the evening she sat 
down upon a doorstep, where a policeman found her 
in a state of insensibility, and took her to a workhouse, 
where she had remained in bed ever since. She had 
felt that Dunsford was mesmerising her, and tried to 
resist the influence, but it quickly overpowered her. 
How she had dressed herself and got out of the work- 
house she was quite unable to say, nor had she any idea 
what house it was in which she had found refuge. 
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Arthur Leigh here reminded Dunsford that he 
must be hungry after a fast of two days and a half, 
and that he had kept a plentiful supper ready, in case 
he should come in at any hour of the night in a famish- 
ing state. 

“ By Jove !” cried Dunsford, “you are right, old 
boy, for I am hungry.” 

And down he sat, with Caroline by his side, now 
putting the nicest bits on her plate, and now making 
arrangements for taking her to Tormabire the follow- 
ing day. 

“Nay, you must give me a few days to buy my 
bonnet,” said she, holding up his father’s note. 

“Very well, very well ;—but,” he added, in a whis- 
per, “is there enough ?” 

“ Oh, eos than enough, by a great deal ; 
there is— 

“Stop ; I don’t want to 7 Only tell me, is 
there any thing you wish for that I can do for you?” 

“There is one thing that would give me very great 
pleasure,” she replied, raising her beautiful eyes to his 
face with a half-imploring look in them ; “I should so 
like to have poor little Mary for my servant, if you 
would not object to having a witness about you of your 
wife’s former humble tondition.” 

“ Darling !”” he answered, as he looked on her with 
pride and admiration, “she will be a witness to my 
wife’s nobleness of heart, that made her think of the 
sorrows of others in the midst of her own happiness.” 
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“Why don’t you follow her example?’ asked 
Arthur Leigh ; “don’t you see that Cameron and I are 
dropping to pieces with sleep and weariness? and yet 
you won’t stir, for all our yawning.” 

‘‘ But where is Caroline to go ?” 

“ve engaged a room up-stairs for my half-sister, 
who is coming from abroad in a steamer that arrives at 
all sorts of unseasonable hours. She is now arrived, and 
her luggage will come up from the docks to-morrow. 
The folks in this house think me such a remarkably 
good, steady young man, that I had not the smallest 
difficulty in managing the affair. So now, sister 
Caroline, permit me to light you to your apartment.” 

“ Thank you—thank you, Leigh. This has relieved 
me from a very great embarrassment ; and she can re- 
main here as your sister till—” 

“ Precisely so. Now, Cameron, do take him away, 
or he’ll never be gone. Good night, Come to break- 
fast at ten. Can’t be up earlier ; it’s striking two now. 
Upon my life, this is too bad !” 

And so they parted for that night, to meet again 
the next morning. 

Every body knows the rest. 
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AND WHAT HAPPENED TO WALTER CAMERON IN CONSEQUENCE. 


“JT have heard (but not believed) the spirits of the dead 
May walk again.” — Winter’s Tale. 


“Tell me not of joys above, 
If that world can give no bliss 
Truer, happier than the love 
That enslaves our souls in this.”—LZalla Rookh. 


Tom Dunsrorp’s contribution to the tales of marvel 
to be subscribed by all the members of the coterie for the 
benefit of the rest had been given with a witness in 
his adventurous courtship. 

A few days after his departure for Yorkshire, he 
wrote to inform his friends of the affection which his 
bride-elect had met with from his parents, and the 
prospect of his speedy marriage, and return to London 
to complete his studies, and pass his examination. 
Another month saw him domiciled in. town again, 
with his blooming wife, and her neat little hand- 
maiden, Mary, as completely metamorphosed as her 
mistress. 

Tom was now as happy as any mortal well could 
be; and yet there was one thing that he wished for, 
and could not have. This was that Walter Cameron 
should quit his comfortless garret, and occupy a hand- 
some room which was one of the suite that Dunsford 
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had taken, which he had bargained hard'to get, and 
which had not, as he tried to make Cameron believe, 
been thrown in with the rest, as being of no use to the 
landlord of the house, and not at all wished for by 
Tom himself. He wanted to benefit his friend with- 
out wounding his self-esteem, which, owing principally 
to his poverty, was morbidly sensitive ; Walter Came- 
ron could not be induced, however, to accept the offered 
kindness. 

“ There are certain advantages in my present way 
of life,” he said. “In the first place, you will readily 
admit that I have no temptations to neglect my studies 
and abandon myself to the luxuries around me. In 
the second place, the very meagreness of my abode 
renders the slightest inclination to any thing like ex- 
travagance in dress or amusement a thing utterly 
ridiculous and not to be thought of ; and this suits the 
present state of my finances exactly. In the third 
place—for I must have a third reason after giving two 
—there is a sort of romance about the place. When I 
am going up those long, dreary flights of stairs, can I 
not imagine myself to be ascending the rugged sides of 
Cairn Monairn !/—and when I look out upon the fan- 
tastic heaps of chimneys, and the eddying fog and 
smoke, can E not picture to myself the wild crags of 
my native land, with the great ocean rolling and 
breaking upon them? No, no, let me remain where I 
am, You are exceedingly kind, Dunsford, and no 
doubt I appear very bearish in refusing your generous 

kL 
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offer ;. but, if the truth must out, I will not live with 
you till I amricher. If you cannot understand the 
feeling that makes me say this, ask your wife, and she 
will explain it to you. And now, ‘no more o’ this, 
Tom, an’ thou lovest me.’ Have you seen Lawrence 
since he got into his new den?” 

“No.” 

“Then what say you to marching straight off and 
exploring it at this present time ?” 

“With all my heart. Come on.” 

So forth they went, and, proceeding by short cuts 
through highways and byways, soon reached their 
friend’s lodgings. 

‘Well, you are comfortably fixed here,” said Duns- 
ford, looking round ; ‘“‘and you have the rooms on 
very reasonable terms, too.” 

“Yes,” said young Lawrence ; “but, like most 
cheap articles, I fear there is a reason for their cheap- 
ness. There is either an insane person or an invete- 
rate sleep-walker in the house. I have been here two 
nights, and on both, shortly before daybreak, I have 
been disturbed by an old woman rummaging about 
the rooms as though she were searching for something. 
I asked her what she wanted, but she did not answer ; 
and so, after a while, I went to sleep again. I fancied 
she was a deaf charwoman who had come to light the 
fire; but when [ got up I found the place just as I 
had left it the night before.” 

“Why did you not lock the door?’ said Duneioed 
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“I thought I did last night; but the locks and 
bolts are all in a queer state, and I suppose the lock 
missed fire.” ; 

‘Was it fast this morning ?” 

“T cannot say exactly ; for I often have to wriggle 
at it some time before I can get the door open.” 

* Don’t you think you might have been dreaming?” 
suggested Cameron. 

‘‘ No, that I’d swear I was not!’ cried Lawrence 
warmly ; “and if there is a point on which a man’s 
evidence may be taken with regard to himself, it is as 
to whether he was asleep or awake at any given 
time.” 

“Tf she comes again, I advise you to watch her 
closely, and see how she gets out. There may be some 
secret door. Have you asked the people of the house 
about it ?” 

“I spoke to the servant this morning; but she 
knew nothing about any old lady being about the 
house. By the by, who let you in? I have rung 
several times for coals, and nobody comes.” 

« A man opened the door to us, who seemed con- 
siderably the worse for drink. We asked for you, 
and he desired us to go up to the fust ful-lore, hic!” 

“Well, I'll just run down and investigate,” said 
Lawrence. | 

And down he went. In a few minutes he returned 
with a half-filled coal-scuttle in his hand. 

‘“T found the man and his wife in the back par- 
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lour,” he said, “both in an unmistakable state of 
beer,—the kitchen-fire out, and no signs of the servant. 
I walked off with their coals ; and as soon as they can 
understand what I say, I shall inform them that I am 
going to leave. I'll never again crow about my bar- 
gains until I have proved them.” 

Dunsford carried Lawrence off to dine with him ; 
and Cameron shaking hands with them at the door, 
wended in an opposite direction. He was desirous of 
gaining some information respecting the people of the 
house where his friend Lawrence was lodging ; but the 
result of many inquiries at the bakers’ and other shops 
in the neighbourhood, when boiled down, as he mentally 
expressed it, amounted merely to the vague assertion 
that they were “no good.” At length, he was struck 
with the appearance of an old apple-woman, who 
squatted on a basket beside her stall, nearly in front 
of the house in question. 

‘“‘T wonder that I did not notice her before,” thought 
he, as he approached her ; ‘‘ why, she is the very person 
to know all about it, and a great deal more besides, 
What a strange old hag! She looks more like a tradi- 
tion herself, than a modern fact.” 

He commenced operations by buying an orange, 
and then asked carelessly if she knew any thing about 
the people who lived at No. 20, over the way. 

“ Ay, sure enough, I knows a little about ’em,” she 
answered, shaking her head, and making preparations 
to light a short pipe. 
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Cameron seized the opportunity of doing the gal- 
lant, and offered the old lady some prime tobacco 
which he luckily had in his pocket. This opened her 
heart, and better still (as he was not desirous of win- 
ning her affections), her mouth too. 

“T want to know something about them,” said 
Cameron ; “for a friend of mine has taken lodgings 
there. I have been making inquiries about here, and 
every body seems to think they are no good, though 
nobody says exactly what they have done. They are 
sad drunkards, it seems.” 

“ Ah! they needs to be,” responded the crone; 
“ they drinks to drownd their consciences. And so the 
young man as went in there a-Thursday is a friend o’ 
- yourn, is he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he seed any thing ?”’ 

“Ts there any thing to be seen ?” 

“What! don’t you know, then?’ 

“ All that I know about them is, that they have 
sent the servant out, and are both quite drunk; so 
that my friend cannot even get his boots cleaned.” 

“ Blesh yer! the servant’s goned right away. She 
wouldn’t stop five minutes in the place after the gentle- 
man telled her what he’d seed,” 

“But he saw nothing particular—merely an old 
lady who came into the room rather early in the morn- 
ing.” 


“That was no old lady, but only the sperrit of one. 
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That was the sperrit of Mrs. Gogerty’s aunt. That 
house used to belong to her, aud a goodish bit of pro- 
perty beside. And then her niece and her husband 
came to live with her ; and Gogerty managed the old 
lady’s property. And it seems that some of the money 
stuck to his hands in passing through, and she threat - 
ened to have the whole affair put into the hands of a 
lawyer. But, before any thing could be done, the old 
Jady was took ill, and died within the week. There 
was a bit of a stir, and they held an inquest; but 
nothing was proved agin the Gogerties. So they got 
off, and had all her money ; but there’s nobody in this 
neighbourhood but what. believes that they pisoned 
the old woman. And more than one person has been 
quite sure that they've seed her. And if your friend 
could but have courage, next time she comes, to ax 
her what she wants, it ‘ud p’raps save the poor soul 
many & dreary walk about this world, when she wants 
to he off to a better place.” 

Cameron left the old woman, after a few more 
questions, resolving to say nothing to Lawrence until 
the following day, as he was rather curious to know 
whether the ghost, or whatever else it might prove to 
be, would repeat its nocturnal visit. 

Lawrence returned to his lodgings about eleven 
o'clock in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. Gogerty were 
still intoxicated, though the effect of what they had 
taken in the morning had worn off sufficiently to allow 
of their attending a little to the wants of their lodger ; 
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that is to say, his bed was made (after a fashion), and 
he had a small piece of candle in a dirty candlestick, 
without snuffers orextinguisher. This, however, being 
more than he had entertained any hope of obtaining, he 
went well contented to bed, after having very carefully 
secured, both thé doors that communicated with the . 
staircase. The blind of his bedroom window was up, 
and a gas-lamp in some mews behind the house afforded 
sufficient light for him to distinguish any object in the 
chamber during the whole of the night. 

He had not the slightest suspicion that the person 
who had disturbed his sleep during the two previous 
nights was any thing more or less than a crazy old 
woman; and having made sure that she was not con- 
cealed in either of the rooms, and could not gain ac- 
cess by the doors, he lay down and went comfortably 
to sleep. 

Towards morning he was half awakened by some- 
thing pressing upon his feet. 

“Get away, puss!” muttered Jack Lawrence, try- 
ing to push off what he supposed to be the cat. 

But the weight only pressed the heavier. He 
started up, and leaning on his elbow, looked towards 
the foot of the bed to see what it could be. 

There sat the identical old lady—her bright black 
eyes gleaming strangely out of her long white face, 
framed by her silvery hair, and the narrow plaited border 
of her close.cap held down by a black-silk handker- 
chief tied under her chin. 
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“ How did you come here, ma’am, and what do you 
want?” asked the student, in a tone of vexation that 
would have been anger, but for the respect involun- 
tarily excited by the venerable appearance of the in- 
truder. 

She did not reply, but slid off the bed with a motion 
that he afterwards compared to a cloud rolling down 
the side of a hill, and, beckoning to him with her long 
thin forefinger, she went towards the wall between the 
fireplace and the window, and gave three loud and dis” 
tinct knocks against the wainscot. Then beckoning 
again and pointing to the wainscot, she nodded her 
head to him significantly, and, even while he watched 
her, she seemed to fade away and evaporate. 

A mist came over the young man’s senses, and he 
fell back upon his pillow in a state of unconsciousness 
that lasted for some hours. 

While, as yet only half recovered from his stupor, 
he was trying to find his way into his clothes, the loud, 
clear voice of Cameron calling for admittance rallied 
his wandering senses, and he hastily opened the door. 

“ What is the matter, that you look so pale? Did 
you smoke too much last night ?”’ were his visitor's first 


questions. 

“T was at Dunsford’s, and did not smoke at all,” 
replied the other. 

“What is it, then? Has the old lady been 
again 9” 


“ Now, don’t langh at me, Cameron.” 
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“You know very well that I have great cause to be 
serious on such subjects.” 

“ True—true ; I beg your pardon. I might be sure 
that you would think it no theme for jesting. I be- 
lieve she did come again, and that she pointed to this 
piece of panelling, and knocked against it. I mean 
to examine the place closely, and if I find any thing 
there, I shall conclude, I have really seen a ghost ; but 
if there is nothing, why I shall feel sure that I must 
have been dreaming.”’ 

Cameron was already on his knees, looking carefully 
into the panel, 

‘Here is something, by Jove |” he exclaimed ; and, 
after a few minutes’ further investigation, the creak of 
a rusty spring, followed by the panel starting from its 
frame, showed that his labours were rewarded with 
success. Behind the panel was a recess of about nine 
inches square, containing a box that entirely filled it. 
The next difficulty was how to open this box, as the 
key was nowhere to be found; but Lawrence recol- 
lected having seen a bunch of keys in the parlour, and 
ran down to see if he could get possession of them. 
They were always lying about, as if they were nobody’s; 
and he therefore thought it probable that they had 
belonged to the aunt ; in which case, the key of the little 
black box would most likely be found among them. 
The voices of Mr. and Mrs. Gogerty, quarrelling in the 
kitchen, ‘assured him that the coast was clear. He 
easily found the bunch of keys, and returned in great 
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excitement to his own rooms. Cameron had, in the 
mean time, been examining the lock, and, running his 
eyes over the bunch, he quickly selected the right key, 
and the mysterious casket stood open before the 
astonished eyes of the two students, It contained 
three small bags of sovereigns, sundry ancient trinkets, 
set with stones of some value, and a written document, 
which they found to be the last will and testament of 
Margaret Humphreys, whereby she left all the property 
she died possessed of to her niece, Mary Dilworth, her 
heirs, executors, and assigns for ever. 

“Well, and what is to be done now?” asked Law- 
rence, upon whom the sense of responsibility began to 
press rather unpleasantly. “Those Gogerties know no- 
thing about this, or they would not have left the money 
there ; but if we put box and all back in its place till 
we find out this Mary Dilworth, there is great likeli- 
hood of its being burnt; for they are sure to set the 
house on fire some of these days. If we take it away, 
we run a chance of being taken up for theft; and if 
we place it in the hands of a lawyer, there is small 
probability of the rightful owner ever being the 
better for it.. What is to be done? I wish the old 
lady had been more explicit in her directions.” 

“T think it will be best to replace the box behind 
the panel, and make every exertion to discover Mary 
Dilworth. Let us also try to find out the persons who 
witnessed the signature; for which purpose we had 
better copy their names. Let us see—‘ Jones.’ Come, 
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that’s explicit, is it not? I think I have seen the name 
of Jones in the next street. But the other is Jona- 
than Umpleby ; it will be hard indeed if we cannot 
find Umpleby, especially the Umpleby that is called 
Jonathan. So let us set out like knights-errant in 
quest of Mary Dilworth, Susan Jones, and Jonathan 
Umpleby. I'll meet you here again at ten o'clock to- 
night*to compare notes. I have a tale to tell you, 
when all this is over, that I learnt from the old apple- 
woman over the way. I shall go first to her, as she 
may be able to set me on the right scent. Good by; 
if I don’t see you before, Ill be here by ten.” 

He crossed over the street, and accosted his old gossip. 

‘‘ Lord bless yer handsome face, young man !” cried 
the old woman, her shrivelled face brightening up at 
his approach; “I like the sound of yer northern 
tongue ; for my first husband was a Scotsman,—and a 
good, careful man he was, and I shouldn’t have been re- 
duced to sell apples and oranges at a street-corner if 
he had lived.” 

“Were you left a widow very young, then?” said 
Cameron, willing to humour the old soul a little before 
putting the queries that he came to ask. 

“ Not so very young ; I was mayhap thirty or so, 
and had a tidy little home, and a hundred pound in the 
- savings’ bank; but, bad luck to me! I married an 
Irishman afterwards, and then every thing went right 
and left, and it wasn’t till I had grown to be as dirty 
and careless as any Irishwoman among them that my 
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husband fell down drunk off a scaffolding, and broke 
his neck. Iam more than half Irish even now, but 
my heart warms when I hear the sound of the kindly 
Scottish tongue.” 

“T have been to see my friend this morning,” said 
Cameron, smiling upon her with one of his peculiar, 
benign smiles ; “and I suppose those nice people, the 
Gogerties, must be tipsy already. At all events, they 
are quarrelling like cat and dog. What was the name 
of the aunt that died so mysteriously ?” 

‘What, Mrs. Humphreys? I don’t know exactly 
what her name was, but I think it was Margaret.” 

‘* Had she no relations besides Mrs. Gogerty ?” 

- “Why, there was a young lady as used to go to see 
her sometimes; she was a niece or cousin of Mrs. 
Humphreys, I think, Mrs, Gogerty was Mr. Hum- 
phreys’ niece, you know, sir.” 

‘** What was the name of this young lady ?” 

“T can’t make quite sure about that ; but I think 
it were Dillon, or—no, that wasn’t it; but it were 
something that begun like that. Dil—Dil—Dilworth 
—TI am most sure it were Dilworth.” 

*¢ And what has become of her?’ 

“ As far as I know from what the servant told me, 
she lives governess somewhere in a family.” 

‘What servant was that ?’ 

“Mrs, Humphreys’ servant, that the Gogerties got 
out of the house most as soon as they got in.” 

‘What was her name ?” 
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“‘Susan Jones. But, Lord! what a lot of ques- 
tions you are asking me! What is it all for?” 

““Why, the fact is,” he replied, laughing, “that I 
have an idea that these people are keeping what does 
not belong to them, and I feel rather curious to find it 
out. By the by, do you know any body of the name 
of Umpleby ?” 

‘Oh, yes—bless yer! that was an old gentleman as 
used to lodge with Mrs. Humphreys.” 

‘‘ And where is he to be found ; do you know?” 

“Why, you see, he died, and they put him under 
the Ebenezer Chapel, down the second court round the 
corner ; but whether he’s to be found there now is 
more than I’!l take upon me to say. Perhaps some of 
the doctors could tell you more about it; but I’m 
sure the place can’t hold all the bodies they bury in it.” 

‘Ts Susan Jones alive ?” 

‘She is housemaid down at Pimlico somewhere— 
leastways, she was six months agone.” 

‘Do you think you could find out her address ?” 

“TI don't know; but I dessay Mrs. Wiggins, the 
baker’s wife, at the corner, could tell you more about 
her. Susan was always friendly with her ; and, in- 
deed, she was going to take tea with the Wigginses 
when she went by here and told me she was living at 
Pimlico, and asked how the Gogerties were getting on.”’ 

Cameron thanked the old woman, and, giving her 
‘a shilling for answering his questions, he proceeded to 
make inquiries of Mrs. Wiggins concerning Susan 
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Jones. He not only obtained her exact address, but 
also that of Miss Dilworth, who was living in the out- 
skirts of Camberwell ; and thither he determined first 
to proceed, after posting a short note to Lawrence at 
the hospital, to tell him that he had hit upon the 

right track. | 

He found that the “ Willow Lodge,” to which he 
had been directed, was a pretty white villa, hiding 
itself from the gaze of passers-by behind a thick shrub- 
bery, to which a green gate, large enough to admit a 
carriage, gave access. 

While he was leaning over this gate, debating within 
himself whether he should march boldly in, or wait till 
somebody came out ; and marvelling much what had 
induced him to come at all instead of writing ; and also 
reflecting that the best thing he could now do was just to 
walk back again to the place from whence he catne,— 
a group of children rushed down the path with their 
hoops, followed by a rather tall and rather handsome 
young lady. : 

‘Oh, do look, Miss Dilworth, how beautifully my 
hoop bowls!” cried one little fellow. 

Cameron opened the gate, and went half through, 
keeping it open with his left hand, while with his right 
he raised his hat from his head. At the sight of his 
tall figure, so carelessly attired, standing motionless, 
with his soft brown eyes fixed upon her, Miss Dilworth 
felt. quite frightened, and would have turned and fled, 
but for the presence of the children. 
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“T believe [ have the honour of speaking to Miss 
Dilworth,” said Cameron at last. 

“That is my name, sir,’ she replied, looking still 
more frightened. 

«You had an aunt, I believe, miss, of the name of 
Humphreys, living in Duke Street ?’ 

“ Yes.” . 

“Some curious circumstances have led to the dis- 
covery ofa will, wherein she left all her property to you.” 

“Good gracious! how strange! What can I do? 
I wish Mr. Robinson were at home, to tell me what I 
ought todo. Oh! how fortunate !” she cried, as a gig 
stopped at the gate ; “here he is !’’ 

. © Well, what is the matter ?” inquired the driver of 
the gig, a handsome, middle-aged man, with gray hair 
and very black whiskers. 

« Oh, sir! this gentleman has just told me that my 
aunt’s will has been found, and that she left all her pro- 
perty to me.”’ 

“ Property is it, eh? If property is concerned, 
then I must alight here, and discuss the question at 
once. Take the gig on, Sam ; I'll walk up.” 

One keen glance the shrewd man of business cast 
over Cameron, and that sufficed to convince him that 
he was no impostor hoping to get money for the infor- 
mation he brought. That point settled, he invited the 
young man to accompany them into the house. Came- 
ron muttered something about reluctance to disturb 

he family. 
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“ Business must be attended to,” said the lawyer, 
moving on. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the young lady, “and that reminds 
me that I am neglecting mine ; and the children are all 
over the garden, Goodness knows where?’ 

“Then for once, my dear young lady, let Goodness 
take care of them. Not that I would insinuate in the 
least that there is not a very large amount of goodness 
employed for their guardianship. while you are watch- 
ing over them; but for the next half-hour we will 
suffer the Goodness which, as you say, knows of their 
whereabouts, to take charge of them, in conjunction 
with James the gardener. James, keep an eye upon 
the children till they are sent for, will you?” 

He then led the way into the library, and when 
duly seated, with a sheet of paper before him to jot 
down the needful memoranda, he allowed the impatient 
girl to begin her inquiries. 

“Stop, stop!’ he exclaimed, after she had asked 
three consecutive questions without waiting for an 
answer ; “ we shall never understand the case at this 
rate. I don’t wish for impossibilities, my dear ; but 
if you could keep silent while this gentleman favours 
us with a concise statement of the facts, it would be an 
advantage to all parties.” 

Miss Dilworth laughed, and listened in silence 
while Cameron, passing slightly over the supernatural 
part of the affair, as “something that induced his friend’ 
to search,” gave an account of the discovery of the box 
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‘containing the will, and of the purport of the will 
itself. 

‘‘ What could have made him look in that place ?” 
asked the young lady eagerly. 

“Ah!” cried the lawyer, “there’s female curiosity 
at work! Can you satisfy her on that point, Mr. 
Cameron # 

‘‘ Indeed, I am half ashamed to say what it was,’ 
he replied ; “for it was a kind of dream or vision of an 
old lady that beckoned him, and knocked against that 
particular panel ; and then, when he told me of this 
circumstance, I examined the place, and found the box 
as I told you.” 

“Oh, how strange!” cried the young lady ; “that 
must have heen the ghost of my poor aunt.” 

Ghost! rubbish !” said the lawyer; ‘it was one 
of those singular coincidences that sometimes occur. 
And now, I suppose, I may consider myself as your 
legal adviser, Miss Dilworth? In which case I 
propose to drive back into town immediately with 
this gentleman, and get possession of the box. 
There may be some slight illegality in the man- 
ner of obtaining it, but we must pass over that. 
We need not account for it to these Gogerties; and 
they will not be in a position to haul us over the 
coals.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Robinson’s gig was at the 
door again. As they drove down to the gate, Cameron | 
looked back towards the library windows, at one of 
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which the dim outline of a female figure was just dis- 
cernible. 

When the gig had passed through the gate, he 
sighed and stared about him. It seemed to him that 
months had elapsed since he stood by that gate irre- 
solute whether he should enter or turn back. 

“T hope I’m not going to have a fever,” thought 
he, furtively feeling his pulse, “for I feel like another 
person. Am I really the same ?” . 

No, Walter Cameron! A change has come over 
you, and you never can be the same again. While 
you stood there, and some benevolent guardian angel 
prompted you to turn and flee, Fate, in the form of 
Mary Dilworth, came down the shrubbery-path, and 
you can never be quite the same again. You may 
never again pass through that green gate, or you may 
pass through it every day ; and which of the two it is 
to be will very materially affect your future life; but 
the change which the last hour has wrought must re-— 
main while your life remains, and you will never be 
the same again ! 

A brisk drive of half an hour brought them to 
No. 20 Duke Street, The door was opened by the 
amiable Mrs. Gogerty in person. She answered their 
inquiries as to whether Mr. Lawrence was at home by 
telling them, “she didn’t know ; but they might just 
walk up and see.” This being precisely what they 
wanted, they, of course, made no opposition, but pro- 
ceeded at once to Lawrence’s rooms, where, having 
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found and lighted a candle, Cameron first ascertained 
that they were alone, and then, quickly producing the 
box from its hiding-place, consigned it to the care of 
the lawyer, who concealed it under his cloak, and bore 
it unobserved from the house. 

Cameron watched him as he drove off, and then 
returned to the dull and lonely room. The winter's 
twilight was fading away, and what little remained 
could barely struggle through the mass of old-fashioned 
drapery that incumbered the long, narrow windows. 

The young man threw himsclf upon the sofa, and 
fell into a deep reverie. He had gone through great 
excitement, as well as considerable bodily exertion, 
since the morning, and, except his usual simple break- 
fast, had eaten nothing all the day. This fact, how- 
ever, he had quite overlooked, and attributing entirely: 
to fatigue the feeling of weariess that oppressed him, 
he resolved to rest himself upon the sofa till Lawrence 
should return. . 

He fell, as I have said, into a reverie ; but at what 
point this subsided into actual slumber I cannot ex- 
actly tell. Sound asleep he was, however, when Law- 
rence came home at nine o'clock. With some diffi- 
culty, Mrg. Gogerty was prevailed upon to light a fire, 
and make preparations for supper ; and when Cameron 
awoke, he found that the whole place had assumed a 
much more comfortable appearance. 

The two friends sat over the fire till past twelve, 
smoking thicir pipes, and talking over the singular 
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events connected with the discovery of the hidden will ; 
and then finding that a heavy snow-storm had set in, 
it was agreed that Cameron should remain, and share 
his friend’s bed for the night. 

Two or three hours after they lay down they were 
both startled by a loud knock, several times repeated, 
against the head of the bed. 

« Did you hear that?” exclaimed Cameron. 

*¢ What's that?” asked Lawrence, at the same mo- 
ment. 

Both started out of bed, and hastily procured a 
light. 

‘‘ There's a terrific smoke here,” said the Scot, who 
had gone into the front-room. “By Jove! I think 
the house must be on fire.” 

At the same moment a furious knocking commenced 
at the ‘street-door, accompanied by the portentous 
clamour of a policeman’s rattle. . 

Cameron threw open a window, and asked what 
was the matter. 

“The house is on fire,” replied a voice below. 
‘‘ Make your escape, gentlemen; there is not a moment 
to be lost.” | 

They scrambled into some of their garments, tied 
Lawrence’s books up in the table-cover, pitched his - 
portmanteaus into the street, and then made their 
escape into the balcony’of the next house; for all pos- 
sibility of egress by the stairs was cut off by the pro- 
gress of the flames, 
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Cameron bore off the bundle of books, and Law- 
rence his writing-desk. These they deposited in the 
safe keeping of a neighbour, and then went back to 
assist at the engine-pumps, and also to save trouble 
and risk to the firemen, by informing them that there 
were but two people remaining in the house. They 
found that the fire had nearly completed the destruc- 
tion of the building, and that two firemen were then, 
at the imminent peril of their lives, endeavouring to 
rescue the unfortunate wretches, whose habits of drun- 
kenness had doubtless been the cause of the disaster. 
Out they came at last, utterly exhausted, and dragging 
with them the scorched and bruised body of Mr. Go- 
gerty. He was insensible, having fallen upon his head 
from a considerable height over the balusters. 

The woman they had been unable to find, though 
one of the firemen asserted that she had looked out of 
the back drawing-room door; that he had called to 
her to throw herself down into his arms over the burn- 
ing stairs; but that she slowly retreated, and the mo- 
ment afterwards the floor fell in. 

‘“'What sort of woman was she?’ asked Lawrence. 

«A tall, thin old woman, dressed in black, with a 
black handkerchief tied over her head.” 

Mrs. Gogerty was a short and very stout woman, 
of about thirty-five. 

The two students looked at each other significantly. 
“ After the knocking that awoke us, what are we to 
think of that?’ remarked Cameron. 
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The following day the body of Mrs. Gogerty was 
discovered beneath the ruins, Life was quite extinct. 
Her husband, too, after lingering on for a few weeks 
of a miserable idiotic existence, died in the hospital to 
which he had been taken on the night of the fire. 

There was thus no bar to Miss Dilworth’s claim to 
the property of her late aunt, which consisted of some 
money in the funds and three or four houses, includ- 
ing that which had been burnt, into full possession of 
all which she was speedily placed by the active ex- 
ertions of the friendly lawyer. 

During the progress of these affairs she became 
acquainted with and conceived a strong affection for 
Tom Dunsford’s quiet, unassuming little wife; and, 
as she had given up her situation as governess to Mr. 
Robinson’s children, she took up her abode in the 
room which Mr. and Mrs. Dunsford had vainly endea- 
voured to induce Cameron to occupy. 

They soon remarked that the visits of their Scottish 
friend became more constant and regular. For hours 
he would sit by Miss Dilworth’s side and talk with 
her ; and though this talk was always upon indifferent 
subjects, the state of his feelings towards her was suf- 
ficiently obvious to warrant Dunsford in rallying him 
about it, as they were walking home together one 
evening.’ 

“This is ridiculous!’ said Cameron, taking the 
matter much more seriously than the other had in- 
tended; “nay, it is almost an insult to speak in this 
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way toa man in my circumstances. I could not have 
expected this of you, Dunsford.” 

‘‘ But, my dear fellow, there would be nothing so very 
extraordinary in your marrying Miss Dilworth. You 
are gure to rise in the world some day, and in the 
mean while she has enough for you both to live on 
comfortably.” 

“ Do you suppose that I would be so base, so de- 
testably mean, as to marry a woman for her money ?”’ 

‘I suppose nothing of the kind. But when you 
have won the affections of a girl, every way calculated 
to make you happy, and whom you love too (you can’t 
deny that, old fellow), I do not think that the accident 
of her possessing property at all justifies the pride 
that leads you to hold back until you have made an 
independence for yourself, and thus dooming the very 
prime and spring-time of her life to the torments of | 
uncertainty and unrequited love.” 

“ You are so much in love yourself, Dunsford, that 
you fancy every body else must be in the same predi- 
cament. I assure you that I have been so guarded, 
both in conversation and manner, towards Miss Dil- 
worth, that she cannot entertain any of these notions ; 
and she is not the sort of person to fall in love unin- 
vited, especially with a man possessing so few exterior 
graces as I have to boast of.” 

‘T own that there has been nothing like what is 
commonly understood as love-making in your conduct 
towards her; but there are other ways of showing your 
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regard that far surpass the most elaborate compliments 
that ever were concocted. You seek her society ; you 
sit by the hour talking to her ; you listen when she 
speaks; you ask her opinion; whatever the subject, 
or with whomsoever you begin the conversation, it is 
to her that yonr attention is sure to turn, often to 
the exclusion of every one else. Cameron, Cameron, 
it is not in woman’s nature to let these things pass 
unobserved, and you have no right to rouse these feel- 
ings if your pride forbids you to return them.” 

“TI fully appreciate your kindness, Dunsford ; but 
I assure you that you overrate this matter. Miss 
Dilworth does not care for me further than as a mere 
acquaintance.” 

“ But you do not deny that you love her ?” inter- 
rupted his friend. . 

“‘T do not deny that, because it is the truth. I do 
love her; how intensely I will not attempt to say! 
But the very devotion of my affection prevents me 
from endeavouring to shackle her with a tedious en- 
gagement. My brightest hope is to be able in a few 
years to ask her to share my fortunes. But I would 
see her married to some one else to-morrow, rather 
than bind her by a promise to wait till a tardy pro- 
sperity enabled me to claim her.” 

“Do you not consider the danger you incur by 
being so much with her ?’ 

“Yes; I have thought of all that, and I go into 
the danger with my eyes open. I have balanced the 
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question in my own mind, and weighed the misery of 
keeping entirely away from her now, against the still 
greater misery of a separation hereafter, caused proba- 
bly by her marriage. And the latter is so far set off 
by the exquisite delight of sitting by her, and looking 
at her, and hearing her speak, that I choose it quite 
voluntarily, knowing that the agony, when it comes, 
will be a thousandfold aggravated by the present in- 
dulgence.” 

‘Ts it not mere madness to act thus? Where is’ 
your philosophy ?”’ 

“No; it is not madness, I look upon it ig this 
way: here is the only gleam of happiness that will 
probably visit me during my whole life. Shall I, be- 
cause I know it to be so transient, close the shutters 
and exclude the single ray of sunshine? That would 
not be wise, I think.” 

‘© Why do you not propose to her? I am sure she 
would accept you.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Cameron wildly; “fate has 
placed an insurmountable barrier between her and me 
Every time I see her my love grows stronger, and the 
avalanche of torture that is accumulating for me in 
the future grows larger; but I can rely upon my own 
strength not to show by word or look what is passing 
within. Good night, Dunsford. Let this be the last 
time that this subject is mentioned between us. Good 
night.” 

This was at Dunsford’s door. Cameron shook his 
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friend’s hand, cast one longing look towards the draw- 
ing-room windows, and went down the street with long 
and rapid strides. 

For a long time he has continued in this way, 
studying hard, and indulging in no relaxation, except 
the few hours he passes every week in Miss Dilworth’s 
society. 

The stern watchfulness that he keeps over himself 
is never for a moment relaxed ; no word that might be 
construed into love ever escapes his lips. He is sip- 
ping drop by drop the fatal poisoned nectar, and vainly 
thinks that he alone will be the sufferer. 

But in the mean time the bloom is fading from 
Mary Dilworth’s cheek. 


GEORGE WHITMORE’S GREAT-UNCLE. 


“ Poor unfortunate, 
Whose crime it was, on life’s unfinished road, 
To meet the step-dame buffetings of fate, 
And render back thy being’s heavy load.” 
CAMPBELL, 


“ THANK Heaven!” exclaimed young Lawrence, settling 
himself as far as he could into the recesses of a very 
deep easy chair in his new lodgings; “that is, upon 
second thoughts, I beg to retract those words. I thought 
myself very well off before ; so I'll reserve the overflow- 
ings of my thankful spirit until such time as I shall 
know that I have something to be thankful for. Who. 
knows? Perhaps the house may be infested with black- 
beetles, or some other things beginning with 6, which, 
though naturally flat, I always feel disposed to flatter 
under the heel of my boot. I hope there’s nobody in 
the room who could hear that pun!’ he added, looking 
nervously round the chair. ‘‘ No, nobody; that’s a 
comfort. I should not like any body to know that I 
even thought such a horrid bad pun as that; for a young 
fellow’s reputation is worth something to him when he 
has to make his own way in the world.” | 

‘In the name of all that’s wonderful! to whom are 
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you talking ?’ said a young man who entered at that 
moment, 

“ Ah! Whitmore, is that you? Come to the fire.” 

Tell me first to whom you were talking; for I may 
be intruding upon company that I can’t see. There 
may be the ghost of some respectable old lady, or even 
of some lovely young one, just stepped in to take a cup 
of tea with you ; and I should be very sorry to sit down 
in her lap. Air cushions are particularly comfortable 
things; but I should not, by any means, admire one 
made of one of your supernatural acquaintances. So 
tell me, there’s a good fellow, is there any body—no, I 
mean any spirit—here, before I sit down?’ 

‘“¢ There’s some rum in the cupboard, which is all the 
spirit that I know of in this room,” replied Lawrence ; 
“ and as for my talking, I was indulging a foolish habit, 
and talking to myself, that’s all.” 

‘Well, I'd advise you to give it up. It has a de- 
cidedly bad effect, especially when it is known that you 
can see strange things. By the by, did Cameron see 
the ghost too? He is quite changed—grown quite 
morose and unsociable, Do you know what's the mat- 
ter with him ?”’ 

“ Why, I think the fact is that he is in love.” 

‘What, Cameron! He in love! When? What 
a lark! With Miss Dilworth, of course?’ 

“ Precisely.” 

“Has she refused him, then, or looked coldly on 
him? I always thought she seemed uncommonly kind ; 
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and I have seen her sit listening to him by’the hour. 
That’s not the sort of conduct to drive a man to despair. 
It would make me wild with joy, I know.” 

“ It’s all a mystery,” replied Lawrence. “ She cer- 
tainly seems fond of him, and he is no doubt madly in 
love with her. But there must be something wrong 
somewhere, At one time he seeks her society, and is 
in high spirits, talking to her with the utmost anima- 
tion. Then a gloom comes overhim. He sits silent for 
a while, and at last starts up, says something about an 
engagement that he had forgotten (which we well know 
is all a flam), and rushes away. I followed him one 
evening, and found that his imperative engagement 
ended in walking up and down for two hours in a driz- 
zling rain, opposite her windows.” 

‘Do you think it’s her money that sticks in his 
proud throat ?’ 7 

Very likely.” 

“ But that’s remarkably stupid of him.” 

“No doubt of it.” 

“ Besides, it is an injustice and great unkindness to 
her, if she is fond of him.” 

“ Certainly, ¢f she is fond of him; but that is the 
question. She is as proud as himself, no doubt, and 
would not let him see her affection.” 

“Well, Dunsford’s affair looked hopeless as could 
be; and yet he is now comfortably spliced, and settled 
down into a state of domestic felicity that is almost 
unearthly ; so let us hope that Cameron may be equally 
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fortunate. I suppose love wouldn’t have its proper 
flavour unless there were a spice of misery mixed up 
with it; is it not so?” | 

*‘T think you are about right,” answered arenes 
laughing ; ‘at all events, a little opposition and difficulty, 
and uncertainty and danger, and all that sort of thing, 
do certainly give a zest to love which it might want 
without them.” 

“Were you ever in love?’ asked his visitor seri- 
ously. 

“Oh! of course—like every body else, I suppose ; 
but: never very deeply. I never was in love with any 
one that I should now deliberately choose for my wife.” 

‘Cameron has the symptoms very strong, hasn’t he? 
What sort of feeling is it?” 

“Do you mean to say you have never felt it ?” 

“¢ Never.” 

“Why, you singular fellow, how old are you ?” 

“Twenty-one. I have nine years to wait yet.” 

“What do you mean? Did your godfathers and 
godmothers promise and vow for you that you should 
not fall in love till you were thirty ?”’ 

“* No; there’s a queer story about it in our family, 
that I am going to tell you some day. We seem to be 
a doomed set ever since that compact that we made to 
tell our experience in things ghostly. There’s Leigh, 
and Cameron, and you, have all had something unac- 
countable happen to you. And Dunsford, too—what a 
mess he got into with his mesmerism! Hartley seemed 
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to escape by telling a strange tale about his father ; and 
so I shall try to get off from any personal experiences, 
of which I am by no means ambitious, I assure you, by 
relating a queer thing that happened to my great-uncle. 
IT had better take the opportunity this evening, as Hart- 
ley and Leigh both said they meant to look in; and it 
is just possible they may bring Dunsford-and that poor 
melancholy Cameron with them. Our social meetings 
- are rare now.” 

“ Yes,” replied Lawrence; “ there is no sort of regu- 
larity observed now in our dissipation. One or two 
dropping in at Dunsford’s is the general thing ; for what 
with his domesticity and Cameron’s gloomy one 
all the spirit of our old jollifications is gone.” 

**'We will try to get the steam up a little to- night, 
and then I'll tell my tale; and if Dunsford and Cameron 
don’t come, we must do without them. Hark! there’s 
a knock; and there’s Dunsford’s quick, decided voice. 
That voice of his will do wonders for him when he gets 
into practice.” 

The door here opened, and gave admittance to the 
four friends. 

“Well, here we are all together once more!” ex- 
claimed Dunsford. “What a long time it is since we 
were last assembled thus! Just the six of us—no more 
and no less !” . 

“Yes, the last time was that memorable evening 
when your fair lady walked down among us in her mes- 
meric sleep.” 
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“Indeed! Was that the last ?” 

“ Yes, I believe it was. How much has happened 
since then !” 

Those who sat near Cameron heard him heave a deep 
sigh in response to this reflection, and Leigh sang in his 
low musical voice a fragment of (I believe) one of Moore’s 
melodies : 


“Come! chase that starting tear away, 
Ere mine to meet it spring ; 
To-night.at least, to-night be gay, 
Whate’er to-morrow bring. 
Like sunset gleams, that linger late 
When all is darkening fast, 
Are hours like these we snatch from fate, 
The brightest and the last,” 


The hollow cough that followed the exertion of singing 
these words painfully reminded his companions how truly 
they might be applied to the singer. A deep silence fol- 
lowed, which was broken by Arthur Leigh himself. 

“Come !”’ he exclaimed, “ never mind the croaking 
of the raven in my chest. In spite of the cough, I feel 
remarkably well and merry to-night. Let us sit round 
the fire, and chat, as we used to do in the days of auld 
lang syne. Bring forth the fragrant weed, Lawrence, 
and then for George Whitmore’s story. He is anxious 
to tell it, lest the delay should bring him into personal 
communication with some being from the other world, 
so pray do not let us disappoint him.” 

“Am I to begin now ?” asked George Whitmore, 
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when supper was over, and serious smoking had 
begun. 

Some nodded assent, and some said “Yes!” and 
Cameron, in a solemn tone, said “ Fire away !” 

‘Well, then, you must know, in the first place, 
that my father had an uncle, whose name was Thomas. 
Uncle Tom we always used to call him, for he was 
extant in my time, though I was not born till my — 
father was long past thirty. When uncle Tom was 
quite a young man, about twenty I believe, his father 
thought it advisable that he should go on a visit to 
an old maiden aunt, who had plenty of money, and a 
good deal of property besides, which he very naturally 
thought she might as well leave to uncle Tom as to a 
public charity, which was the way in which she seemed 
inclined to dispose of it. It was just at the beginning 
of the summer when my uncle arrived at his aunt’s 
out-of-the-way abode. It was a cold, bare, straight 
building, that looked as if it were making itself un- 
comfortable upon principle, and only keeping its po- 
sition upon the slope of a hill by the most painful 
exertions. He said it always gave him the idea, with 
its staring windows, nearly flat roof, and tall white 
walls, that it was keeping itself wide awake by great 
efforts, lest it should find itself sliding down the hill 
during its nap. Upon the summit of the hill was one 
of those beacon towers which were in use before the 
invention of telegraphs, and which, of course, com-— 
manded an extensive prospect. This tower soon be- 
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came a favourite resort of my uncle’s. It afforded a 
pleasant retreat from the grim formality of his aunt’s 
mansion, where every thing was done according to rule 
and measure. Every meal was ready at the exact 
moment ; every body in the house got up and went to 
bed at a regular fixed hour; in short, so completely 
had she drilled her servants into habits of the most 
mechanical exactness, that one might imagine all the 
domestic duties were performed by machines that she 
wound up and set going in the morning, and that went 
through a stated set of movements until their main- 
springs had run down, by which time the automata 
would have undressed themselves and laid themselves 
on their respective beds. My uncle used to say, though 
I don’t think he would have sworn to it, that she had, 
some years before he went there, fixed upon a certain 
day on which the hay should be cut; but after having 
lost three crops through cutting it in settled bad wea- 
ther, and on two other occasions having gathered in 
about a barrowful to the acre from cutting on the fixed 
day, though the season was very late, she was obliged 
to give that up, though with bitter complaints of the 
irregularity of Nature’s proceedings. He used to say 
(but I repeat it with the same reservation as before), 
that a hen that failed to bring out her chickens on the 
precise day when they were expected fell under such 
serious displeasure, that the poor creature’s maternal 
care in bringing up a large family without losing one 
could hardly rescue her from condign punishment. 
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You may imagine how intolerable this sort of thing 
was to a young fellow just from Eton. The monotony 
of his life was near driving him crazy ; and before two 
days were over he heartily wished himself at the end of 
his visit. One night as he lay awake listening to the 
nightingales, it came into his head that it would be very 
pleasant in that fine warm night to walk about upon 
the hill beside the old beacon-tower. This had no sooner 
occurred to him than up he got, put on some of his 
clothes, and dropped out of the window, which was only 
about six feet from the ground. This was a bit of 
irregularity and breach of discipline that was quite 
delightful and exciting, and he bounded away over the 
garden-hedge, and up the hill, as frolicsome as a young 
colt. He would have shouted too, but for the fear that 
his aunt would hear and recognise his voice. He soon 
reached the old tower, and sat for some time on the 
steps recovering his breath and admiring the fine ex- 
tent of country, the vales and hollows filled with thick 
white mist, and the hills and tall tree-tops standing out 
like islands in a sea- of vapour. The step on which he 
sat was the lowermost one of a flight of stone stairs that 
wound round the outside of the tower, and led to the 
strong roof where the beacon-fires used to blaze, as well 
as to a chamber, the flooring of which was almost en- 
tirely gone, and little left besides the ponderous beams 
and rafters. A part of the roof had also fallenain, leay- 
ing one great beam exposed for the space of about three 
feet, and from this beam there hung a rope into the 
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chamber below. He had often noticed this rope when 
he had been there during the day-time, and had specu- 
lated as often upon the manner of its coming there. 
It could not have been put up as a swing by the village 
children, for they would undoubtedly have chosen the 
safer and more convenient rafters of the lower storey 
for such a purpose. He fancied that it had a suicidal 
look about it, and that thought had made him shudder 
even while the bright noonday sun was shining in upon 
it through the hole above. It is not, therefore, wonder- 
ful that now, as he heard it going slowly flap, flap, 
flap against the wall of the tower, and saw it, when a 
stronger breath of wind came, and blew it through the 
loop-hole, with its divided strands spread out, like a 
‘blackened skeleton hand beckoning to him—TI say we 
can’t be surprised that he felt his flesh creep when he 
reflected that that old rotting rope might be the witness 
of some mysterious crime, and that the corpse of some 
wretch who had been driven by extreme misery to self- 
destruction might have been carried down the very 
stairs on which he was sitting, amid muttered expres- 
sions of loathing and abhorrence from vulgar boors who 
could not appreciate or understand those nobler feelings 
which, being over-wrought, had doubtless prompted to 
this deed. Uncle Tom left his seat, and walked to a 
projecting knoll a little way from the tower. Its sides, 
though glothed with grass, were almost precipitous, 
with the exception of the one by which he came; and 
as it stood like a crown on the summit of a steep and 
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tolerably high hill, the view from it over the undu- 
lating and richly cultivated plain below, extending for 
twenty or thirty miles, was always exceedingly fine. 
Now seen by the dim, mysterious light of the moon and 
stars, it looked like a glimpse of another world, or the 
fanciful creation of some mighty genius who had de- 
voted himself to art, till he had madly deemed it might 
surpass nature, and had lost his reason in the impious 
attempt. ’ 

This, my uncle used to say, was exactly what passed” 
through his mind while he stood there, with his eyes 
roving over that wonderful prospect, and his ears quietly 
drinking in the mingled music of the nightingales, and 
the gurgling and dashing of a brook that ran at the foot 
of the hill. Just then the loud, discordant whoop of a 
screech-owl frightened the nightingales into silence, and 
while he was listening for the renewal of their songs, 
the deep, solemn tones of a distant bell, which he had 
never heard before, fell upon his ear. It sounded like 
a cathedral-bell, “swinging slow with .sullen roar ;” 
but as the nearest cathedral-town was about twenty 
miles off, he thought it almost impossible that he could 
hear that. Hear some deep-toned bell, however, he 
resolutely averred that he did, and counted each stroke 
distinctly, from one to twelve. 

The nightingales had not resumed their songs, and 
the heavy silence began to oppress him ; so, for the sake 
of hearing something, he spoke aloud. 

‘What a glorious night |’ said my uncle Tom. 
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‘Yes,’ responded a sweet female voice belind him ; 
‘it is enough to tempt any one to take a walk.’ 

My uncle started round in amazement, and saw a 
young lady in a strange, old-fashioned dress. She wore 
over her head a scarf, which she held carefully crossed 
under her chin, thus giving him a full view of her very 
beautiful face. | 

‘Yet, lovely as the night is,’ said my uncle, looking 
at her in admiration and wonder, ‘I should not have 
“supposed it could have power to bring young ladies out 
of their beds at a time when all the other flowers are 
sleeping ; and he pointed to the closed petals on a wild 
rose-bush that grew close by, hoping she would appre- 
ciate the implied compliment. 

My uncle could not recollect, or would not relate, 
the conversation that followed. He only said that he 
sat down there on the grass by the side of that young 
lady, and talked to her till the cocks began to crow in 
the neighbouring farm-yards. 

‘It is now time for us to part,’ said the lady. 

‘Permit me the pleasure of escorting you home,’ 
said my uncle, with all the gallantry of twenty. 

‘Thank you,’ she replied, ‘ but that is impossible.’ 

‘ At least, let me. hope to see you again? said my 
uncle, 

‘If you come out here again at the same time to- 
morrow night,’ she said, looking at him with her soft, 


languishing eyes, ‘ it is very probable that we may meet 
again.’ 
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‘I implore you to tell me where you live,’ said 
he ; ‘and I swear by all that is most sacred_ neither 
to communicate it to any living soul, nor to go 
near the place, unless I do not see you for one whole 
week.’ 

‘You would think little of my discretion were I to 
confide the most important secret of my existence to 
the acquaintance of an hour,’ she replied, looking at 
him again with that fascinating smile. ‘The time may 
come when [ shall tell you all; but that cannot be 
now. Farewell. I must watch you from the tower 
till you are in the house, for you must not see which 
way I go.’ 

She went up the steps, and he returned to his aunt’s 
house, climbing in at his bedroom window. 

The next night, you may be sure, he went to the 
tower again; and at twelve o’clock punctually came 
the young lady, and stayed with him till the dawn 
began to break. 

They continued to meet every night for more than 
a week ; but by that time they had solemnly plighted 
their faith to one another. Even then uncle Tom did not 
know what her family was, nor where she lived. She 
had only told him that her name was Sophia, and pro- 
mised to relate her whole history to him as soon as 
they should be married, when he would have a right to 
protect her against her cruel persecutors, 

He was too much in love to look closely into this 
dubious story, but pressed her to elope with him the 
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following night. This she agreed to. He wasto goto 
a neighbouring village. during the afternoon, and give 
orders that a post-chaise should be ready by one o'clock 
at night. They were to meet as usual at twelve, and 
walk to the village, which was only two miles off. This 
she could easily do, as she could not, she said, take any 
clothes away with her, though she would try to bring 
her jewels. 

On that eventful evening, after he had ordered the 
chaise, you may be sure my poor uncle felt rather un- 
settled. He roamed about the garden, not knowing 
what to do with himself, and thinking the day would 
never come to an end, All at once he heard his aunt’s 
voice, raised in great anger against one of the servants, 
who had been guilty of some infringement of the strict 
discipline of the house. Not wishing to get a lecture 
himself for lounging about, he slunk down a by-path 
and went into the house. There, the first person he 
met was the servant who had just been scolded. She 
had lived in that house for thirty years, and very justly 
thought that her long services entitled her to some con- 
sideration. —The moment she saw my uncle she launched 
forth in bitter complaints of his aunt’s harsh rigidity. 

‘She is enough to wherret any body out of their 
senses, she exclaimed ; ‘and if she did, it wouldn’t be 
the first person she’s driven mad with her vile temper.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked uncle Tom. 

_ ‘Ah! Master Thomas! I could tell such a tale 
about what happened in this very house nine-and- 
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twenty years ago, and all along of missus’s temper, I 
know it was—but perhaps I oughtn’t.’ 

‘Oh, you may tell me,’ said my uncle Tom ; ‘it 
will ease your mind, and I promise you I'll not men- 
tion it.’ 

‘ Well, then, sir, when first I came here, missus had 
a niece living with her, A very pretty young lady she - 
was, though rather odd in her ways. We used to think 
she was not quite right in her mind, and, indeed, some- 
thing got abroad about her being sent away by her 
friends because she was troublesome, and they thought 
her aunt’s strict rules would do her good. However, as 
I’m sure you can see plainly enough, Master Tom, the 
ways of this house and missus’s temper is enough to 
drive the strongest-minded person beside themselves, 
let alone one that is naturally weak in the intellects. © 
So this poor thing was that tormented and wherreted 
that at last she was drove to make away with herself.’ 

‘How dreadful !’ said uncle Tom. 

‘It’s true-as you stand there,’ she continued ; ‘ she 
hung herself one night in the tower a-top of the hill. 
More by token, there’s a piece of the rope hangs there 
to this day, unless any body’s been and took it away: 
since this time twelvemonth, when I saw it with my 
own eyes, hanging just as it was the morning she was 
found and cut down, poor thing.’ 

‘ What happened then ? he asked. 

. ‘Oh, why, there was an inquest, of course ; and 
they brought in a verdict of wilful murder.’ 
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‘ Against whom ? said my uncle. 

‘ Against herself, to be sure.’ 

‘But that wouldn’t be called wilful murder. You 
must mean felo de se—don’t you ?’ 

‘Well, they did call it something of that sort,’ re- 
plied the woman ; ‘ but I never could see how they could 
make that out, because she wasn't in love, and there- 
fore there couldn’t be no fellows concerned in the 
matter. And then Jem Barnes, he explained that it 
meant a kind of wilful murder of herself. So, as I likes 
plain English that every body can understand, I always 
calls it wilful murder, and then every body knows 
what’s what ; for it’s a burning shame and scandal, J 
say, to make up any thing about the fellows in that 
way, and sort of take away the poor young lady’s cha- 
racter when she’s dead, and can’t defend herself.’ 

Whenever he told this tale, my uncle used always 
to dwell particularly upon this conversation, which, he 
said, proved that he was in the full possession of his 
senses at the time, or he could not have remembered it 
so well. The old woman added that there was a por- 
trait of this young lady in a room up-stairs, and if he 
liked to go with her, she would show it to him. He 
very readily assented, and up-stairs they went. 

‘ Did you ever see the rope hanging in the tower ? 
she asked, as they climbed the steep stairs. 

‘Yes, I have often noticed it, and wondered whether 
any one had committed suicide there, replied my 
uncle, | 
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‘Ah, poor soul! Goodness knows she was that 
put upon, that she was drove to do what she did; but 
they took no thought of that, and buried her inside the 
tower, Just under the place where she hung herself.’ 

‘Is she buried ¢here ?’ said my uncle, with a very 

uncomfortable feeling creeping over him. 
* _ © Yes, they wouldn’t put her into Christian ened: 
but just threw her into a pit, as if she had been a 
dog. I don’t wonder that she can’t find rest in such 
& grave.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said my uncle; and he 
scarcely knew his own voice, it was so strange and- 
hollow. 

‘Why, she can’t rest. Her spirit may be seen any 
night between twelve and cock-crowing, if any body 
would be so venturesome as to go near the tower at 
that time. She’s been seen acores of times by shep- 
herds aud such-like, who have been obliged to be out 
late looking after stray sheep and what not.’ 

They were by this time in the lumber-room, and 
the old servant, throwing open a shutter, gave to view 
a strange assortment of disabled chairs, stools with the * 
rickets, and presses and tables with constitutions irre- 
trievably broken up. 

‘Here it is,’she said, dragging a picture from a heap 
that lay together, and placing it in the full light of the 
window; ‘wasn’t she a pretty creature ? 

My uncle looked at it, but for how long a time he 
did not know. He heard the old woman talking, but 
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her words conveyed to his ear no more meaning than if 
they had been spoken in a foreign language, or were 
mere inarticulate babblings. Then he got down-stairs 
—how, he never knew—went into his own room, 
locked the door, and sat down in a kind of stupor. 

I need not tell you that the portrait was that of the 
young lady with whom he was solemnly pledged to 
elope that night. 

He heard the bell ring for supper; but he could not 
stir to attend the summons, though he would gladly 
have had the company of some of his fellow-creatures, 
rather than his own gloomy thoughts—if the dull 
stupor in which he sate could be called thinking. 
A servant knocked at his door, and asked him to come 
down to supper. He said he had a head-ache, and was 
going to bed; and then, to make good his words, he 
undressed and lay down. That horrible stupor still 
hung upon him. He heard the closing of every door, 
as the inmates of the house retired to rest; and with 
every one that closed, his heart sank more and more 
within him. All was silent at length, excepting the 
‘ ticking of the old clock on the stairs. Ten—eleven 
o'clock had struck, and still he lay with open eyes 
staring at the window. The sash was up, and he feared 
‘to see the figure of Sophia climbing up into his room. 
Still the old clock ticked on. It began to strike, and he 
counted in desperation. It was midnight. She was 
looking for him by the tower. He tried to speak—he 
tried to pray. Not a syllable would his parched lips 
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utter. A few minutes elapsed, and then a white hand 
appeared at the window, holding on to the sill to assist 
the owner to rise. His feelings at that moment were 
indescribably dreadful; he could not turn his eyes 
away,and yet he expected to see some hideous thing 
climb into the window, and stalk towardshim. But he 
was mistaken. The face appeared, sweet and gentle as 
ever. She knelt on the window-sill—she stepped down 
upon the floor—she came towards him. With a shud- 
der, he then observed—and it is singular that he had 
not noticed it before—that she never for a moment suf- 
fered the scarf she wore over her head to fall back, but 
held it carefully folded across in front. He almost 
fainted as he asked himself why she wore it thus; and 
what there was on her neck that she was so cautious in 
hiding? The sound of her voice recalled him to his 
senses; the mist cleared away from his eyes; he looked 
up, and saw her sitting on the edge of his bed. 

‘What, sleeping, dearest, when the time is come 
and the chaise is waiting, and she you love so fondly— 
she whom you have vowed shall be yours for ever—she 
to whom your faith is so solemnly plighted—is expect- 
ing you to fulfil your promise ?” 

My uncle used to say that he could not, while he 
heard her speaking so sweetly, feel quite sure that she 
really was what he knew she must be. So he uttered 
the first excuse that came into his head. 

‘ When I entered into this rash engagement, Sophia, 
I did not reflect that I was under age, and that I had 
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promised my father not to marry till I was thirty. I 
should offend him mortally by this hasty marriage, and 
we should both be doomed to poverty.’ 

Her eyes flashed with a lurid fire as he spoke. 

‘That is a lie!’ she said, in a low, hissing voice; 
‘you are under no such promise to your father.’ 

‘Well, then, since you seem to know every thing, 
I confess that it is untrue,’ replied my uncle, grown 
quite courageous from the very horror of the situation 
in which he was placed ; ‘and I suppose you know, too, 
that I have seen your portrait? 

‘I thought as much,’ she continued, keeping her 
eyes fixed upon him with an expression of horrible 
malignity. ‘And so you refuse to fulfil your engage- 
ment? : 

‘Most solemnly do I call God to witness that I do,’ 
he answered, 

A violent convulsion shook her frame, 

‘Your vow not to marry till you are thirty shall 
not be broken,’ she said, when she had recovered herself ; 
‘you shall not marry till you are thirty. That is my 
parting curse; and I wish it were in my power to 
bequeath you something that would better express my 
feelings towards you. Such as it is, however, take it. 
Neither you, nor your sons, nor your brothers, nor 
their sons, nor any male descendant of your family, 
shall ever marry till he is thirty. If that rule is ever 
broken, woe be unto the transgressor! And now,’ she 
continued, in a tone of hollow gaiety, ‘since you 
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have seen my portrait, you may as well have an idea 
how it would look if properly finished off with all the 
pretty ornaments that I wear now—my jewels that I 
promised to bring with me when we ran away together. 
Look ! 

Ske threw back the scarf. Round her neck hung a 
piece of rope, exactly corresponding in thickness and 
appearance to that which he had seen suspended in the 
tower ; and from her chest protruded the broken end 
of a fragment of wood—the stake which, according to 
the barbarous custom then in vogue, was driven through 
the body of the suicide. While he stared at her, for he 
could not draw his eyes away, her countenance under- 
went a change. Every trace of beauty vanished, the 
colour became dark, the tongue lolled out, the eyes 
projected from their sockets, the whole head swelled, 
and assumed the disgusting appearance of a strangled 
corpse. 

My uncle trembled so violently that he said he dis- 
tinctly heard the bedstead rattling against the wall. 
Still he could not speak. At length his horrible visitor 
extended her arms, and bent forward as if to embrace 
and kiss him. At once he burst i aa past the 
boundary of human endurance. 

‘Help! help! O God!’ he yelled out, in such a 
fearful tone that it awoke every one in the house ; and 
then his senses forsook him. 

His aunt and the servants, aroused by that terrific 
shriek, had all started up aghast ; and as they listened, 
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wondering whether # were a reality or merely the effect 
of a frightful dream, it was followed by a wild maniacal 
laugh. This, it was afterwards supposed, must have 
been also uttered by my uncle, under the influence of 
delirium ; but the servant, who slept in the next room 
to his, positively asserted, and would readily have sworn 
it upon her oath, that she heard the laugh repeated, 
first in the garden, and then up the hill-side, till it 
reached the tower. There it ended in a long, loud 
peal, that, echoing among the bare walls, sounded 
like a whole chorus of laughers in most boisterous 
merriment. 

Every body rushed to my uncle’s door, but no an- 
swer could they obtain. So at last they forced it open, 
and there they found him lying in his bed, quite in- 
sensible. The doctor was sent for, and by the time he 
arrived my uncle was raving wildly about the whole 
adventure. The doctor pronounced him to be labouring 
under a very severe attack of brain fever, and insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the cause. This, his aunt—who, 
like many old ladies even in the present enlightened 
times, held a little pure night-air to be one of the most 
deadly of poisons—insisted upon it, was his own careless- 
ness in sleeping with his window open. But the doctor 
(who must have been a sensible fellow for a country 
practitioner) twshed her into silence, saying it would 
be a good thing for every body but himself and 
brethren if all the world and his wife were to follow 
80 wholesome a custom. The old servant next owned 
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to having shown him the picture, and told him the 
tale. 

‘Ah? cried the doctor, ‘there, then, is the clue to 
the whole affair. He was absent-minded and cold in 
his behaviour all the day; that shows that the fever 
was coming on. Then this unfortunate affair of Miss 
Sophia’s was related, and the picture shown to him; 
these things took a strong hold upon his imagination, 
and, being uppermost in his thoughts, have, by a na- 
tural and very usual process, chiefly influenced his 
ravings.’ 

‘ But, sir,’ said one, ‘ how do you account for the 
laughter all the way up to the tower ? 

‘Laughter! tush! the owls—the owls, of course. 
There are plenty of owls about the tower, I’m 
told.’ : 

‘Every body in the house heard the first laugh,’ 
persisted the servant, ‘and the others were just like it. 
No owls could make a noise like that; and, besides, 
there ain’t any in the tower.’ 

‘Then it was the effect of imagination,’ said the 
doctor. 

‘ But it’s known that she walks, sir!’ 

- ©Nonsense! don’t bring up such childish stories,’ 
said the persecuted doctor. 

‘T’ll swear,’ said the old servant, ‘ that I never said 
a word about there having been a stake driven through 
her body. And now, perhaps, yqu'll tell us, sir, how 
he could know that there was one, unless she had 

; O 
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been up out of her grave, and shown it to him, as he 
says ? : 

‘That’s easily explained,’ said the man of little 
faith ; ‘he knows that such is the custom of the country 
in cases of suicide.’ 

‘Well, sir, said the man who had been sent to 
fetch him, ‘I don’t know how you'd stomach this, and 
I don’t see how you can explain it away with all the 
rest. As I passed by the Griffin, as I was a going for 
you, I see Jem, the postboy, waiting there with the 
po-shay. That was just one o'clock. So I says to 
him, says T, “Jem, what are you out upon this time o’ 
night?” “Oh,” he says, “it’s your young gentleman,” 
says he, “ was down here in the afternoon, and ordered 
the shay to be got ready by one o’clock, and he’d come 
here for it.” ‘ Well,” says I, “then you may put up 
the shay again, for the matter of that, and go to bed 
again,” says I, “for he’s took dreadful bad in a kind of 
fit, and I’m going for the doctor.” So now, sir, what 
I want to know is this, how could he go and order a 
chaise to run away with a young lady, when he had 
never so much as heard of her ?” 

‘ That proves nothing,’ replied the doctor. ‘A man 
under the influence of brain fever will do the most ex- 
traordinary things. I should not be surprised if he has 
ordered all the post-chaises in the county.’ 

_ *But, sir, just look at this; he goes and he orders 
this shay to be ready by one o'clock. Well, when 
he’s wild, he says he’s done so on purpose to run 
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away with this lady that he calls Sophia; and Betty 
says when she told him about the young lady as 
hanged herself, she never told him her name was 
Sophia. Now, how could he know her name, and how 
could he think of running away with a person that he 
did not hear of till after he’d ordered the shay ?” 

‘ Betty must have mentioned the name, though she 
does not remember doing so,’ said the unbelieving 
doctor ; ‘and as for the other, all we can say about it 
is, that it is one of those singular coincidences that 
occur once in a lifetime ; nothing more.’ 

‘I wouldn’t be so hard of belief us that doctor is, 
not for all his learning,’ said Betty, when he was gone. 
‘He’s a wonderful clever man, no doubt; but it’s a 
pity to see learning choke up a hody’s common sense 
in that fashion.’ 

Well, ‘in few,’ as Prospero says, my uncle Tom 
had a very severe illness ; and when he first looked at 
himself in the glass, he was considerably shocked to 
see that his curly black hair was changed to silvery 
white. His head had been shaved in the commence- 
ment of the fever ; but Betty showed him the hair that 
was then cut off, and even that was quite gray, which 
proved that the change must have begun during that 
night of horrors. 

I remember him well when his whiskers and eye- 
brows were as black as jet, and his hair as white as 
snow; but somehow he looked remarkably handsome 
with it, 
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He left his aunt’s house as soon as his health 
would permit, and never returned to it but once, which 
was some years after, when the old lady died and left 
him all her property, very much to the surprise of 
himeelf and all his family. Then he went to the old 
place once more, and after a long confab with the 
clergyman of the parish, the two, accompanied by the 
sexton, went in the dead of night to the tower, taking 
with them a lantern, and the gravedigger with his 
tools. 

They exhumed the body, which they were surprised 
to find presented few signs of decomposition, and re- 
interred it in the village churchyard, the clergyman 
reading the usual prayers. My uncle said he almost 
fainted when he saw the rope round her neck, and the 
broken stake in her chest. The sexton removed these 
before they carried her from the tower. The next day 
my uncle sold the little estate to the clergyman, and 
left the place, never to return. No one will suspect the 
parson of taking a bribe to give Christian burial to 
Sophia’s corpse; but I rather think he got the land a 
bargain upon that condition.” 

“ Did your uncle ever marry?’ asked William 
Hartley. | 

Yes ; but not till he was past thirty.” 

“And has the curse clung to the rest of the 
family ?” 

“Tt seems so, from the fate of the only one who has 
ventured ta brave it.” 
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“ What was his fate ?” 

“ Such that not one of us would like to repeat the 
experiment.” 

“Do you mind telling us?” 

Not at all. He was a brother of my father’s, and 
fell in love, and, of course, wanted to marry, when he 
was about twenty-five. Uncle Tom remonstrated, and 
so did several other members of the family, but all in 
vain. The wedding-day arrived, and the bridal party 
had reached the church, when the bride fell dead as she 
crossed the threshold. Since that time none of our 
fumily have dreamed of marrying till they are thirty, 
and it has become so much a matter of course with us, 
that we don’t even fall in love till we are seven- or eight- 
and-twenty.” 

‘“‘ You would be wiser still not to fall in love at all,” 
said Cameron, taking his hat. ‘ Good night.” 

“So we should,” said George Whitmore, when he 
was gone, “if it makes us as savage and uusociable as 
it dues you, friend Cameron.” 

“Poor fellow, we must bear with him,” said Arthur 
Leigh ; “but why does not Miss Dilworth make love 
to him ?” 

“That's not likely,’ replied Dunsford. 

Arthur Leigh was silent for afew minutes, and then 
he looked up with a quiet smile, and said: “ Perhaps 
there may be another way of overcoming the difficulty," 
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‘“ All seemed so calm, so still in earth and air, 
You scarte would start to meet a spirit there ; 
Secure that naught of evil could delight 
To walk in such a scene on such a night.”—Brrow. | 


It was June. The 


“Juscious scents 
From the new hay, and fields of flowering beans,’’* 


were wafted by the evening breeze into the window of 
a pleasant cottage a few miles from London. Arthur 
Leigh lay upon a couch, enjoying the freshness of the 
air and the singing of the innumerable birds that in- 
habited the woods and gardens round this secluded 
retreat. 

At his feet sat Mrs. Dunsford, whose fingers were 
employed in the manufacture of some very small arti- 
cle of clothing, while her thoughts seemed far distant ; 
and on a low stool near his head, but not within the 
ken of his large, too lustrous eyes, sat Mary Dilworth. 

_ An open book, from which she had been reading 
aloud, lay upon her knee. She too was rapt in silent 
thought, and her eyes wandered from the waving trees 


* Edwin Atherstone’s Midsummer Day's Dream. 
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in the shrubbery to the pale face of the invalid. This 
cottage was included in the property left her by her 
aunt ; and when Arthur Leigh’s illness assumed a se- 
rious form, she had removed to it with her friends the 
Dunsfords, that the poor young man might have the 
advantage of quiet and fresh air during the course of 
his hopeless and probably tedious complaint. Thus it 
happened that he was now an inmate of this lonely 
cottage, tenderly nursed by his two fair friends. 

Cameron’s visits had become less frequent, and his 
manners more abrupt than ever. He usually came 
down on the Sunday mornings, often on foot. The 
distance being only fifteen miles, he would then perhaps 
stay till the evening, and, if in a very good humour, 
return to town by the railway, with any of the others 
who might happen to be there. 

Sometimes, however, he would start offand walk home 
alone ; and it was observed, that the more savage and 
sulky he was, the earlier he went, and the faster he 
walked. | 

The last time he went there—which was two days 
before the evening in question—he had stayed only 
half an hour, and then, as Dunsford expressed it, 
“ bolted,’’ without bidding adieu to any one. 

The conviction forced upon Mary Dilworth’s mind 
by this strange conduct was, that he was jealous of her 
attention to Arthur Leigh ; and this was, in part, the 
subject of her reflections as she sat beside the invalid. 

One other cause of anxiety she had also, which was, 
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whether she had acted rightly in a bold step that she had 
taken, and what would be the result of it. Instead of 
waiting, as she was obliged to do, for the course of 
cvents to solve this question, we will shift the scene, 
‘‘with motion of no less celerity than that of thouglit,” 
to Walter Cameron’s apartment. 

He is standing by the window with a letter in his 
hand. <As he opens it he starts, and a deep blush 
mounts to his forehead. The first words make him 
tremble, and a thick mist swims before his eyes ; he 
passes his hand across them, and begins to read ; he 
crushes the letter'in both hands; he presses it to his 
heart—to his lips ; a convulsive sob breaks from his 
heaving breast ; he sinks upon a chair—for his strength 
is gone; he smooths out the letter upon the table, 
heaves two or three deep sighs, and begins to read in 
earnest. 

Let us sec what were the contents ‘of the paper that 
affected him so deeply. 

“Do not think me bold, Walter Cameron, because 
I write to you on a subject which I see is constantly 
in your mind, though your pride will not let you speak 
of it. Ah, that pride! How much misery has it 
caused, how much more m&y it yet cause, to both of 
us! Ask yourself, dispassionately, whether you are 
justified in listcning solely to its dictates, and sacrific- 
ing on its altar your happiness and mine. Iam not 
rich enough for the most malicious to say that you 
seck me for my menev ; and that J could entertain 
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such a thought is preposterous. What can I say to 
you? Indeed, it is not seemly in a woman to go a- 
wooing ; but the life to which you condemn me is un- 
endurable. Night brings to me no sleep—morning no 
hope—noon no life—evening no calm. I must speak, 
for [am sure that your sufferings equal mine. Your 
own you can bear stvically : I see you bearing them 
every time you come here; and I ask myself whether 
it is possible that you can be blind to the state of my 
feelings towards you. I must suppose you are; for 
love—such love as I know yours must be—could not 
condemn its loved one to such torments. And all fur 
what? For a false pride, that scorns to take that which 
it would wish increased a hundredfold in giving. Oh! 
set that pride to work its proper function, which is to 
throw aside the miserable aspersions of the world, and 
assert the true independence of your character. 

“My letter is incoherent ; but who, under the cir- 
cumstances, could write as if she were composing a 
theme? I think of a thousand things to say to you— 
pleading, urging, reasoning ; but pride and modesty 
forbid me to plead and urge, and reason is all bewil- 
dered, and nothing is left but wild and tortured feeling, 
that struggles to express itself, and cannot. 

“ Since you were here on Sunday I have commenced, . 
I think, a dozen letters, and destroyed them all; and 
now I dare not look back at this, as I know it would 
follow them, and I must send by this morning’s post. 
The question must be settled at once. Why did you 
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go so soon on Sunday? Did I offend you? For a 
moment I imagined that you were jealous of poor 
Arthur ; but that is impossible, and I beg your for- 
giveness for such an unworthy suspicion. 

‘“‘ What a happy day I anticipated when you came 
so early! I knew your step as you crossed the hall; I 
felt you coming nearer and nearer. I dared not look 
up ; for I was conscious that my heart was looking 
through my eyes, and would betray me. And perhaps 
you thought your reception cold! 

‘“‘ Have I made myself understood? If not, I must 
be content ; for I cannot be more explicit. One word 
more. If—the very supposition makes me ready to 
tear the paper to atoms !—but if Iam mistaken—zf I 
am deluded by my own feelings—in pity enclose this 
to me in an envelope, and let me see you no more. 
Otherwise—but no! I cannot, dare not write or think 
what might be othegvise. 

“ Farewell! I shall meet Mr. Dunsford at the sta- 
tion, and perhaps hear of you from him.” 


A pretty incoherent epistle this to turn a man’s 
brain! And yet it most certainly did turn Walter 
Cameron’s ; for in five minutes he was tearing through 
the streets in a frantic state. 

Tom Dunsford was sitting in the railway carriage, 
ready to start, and pondering, sadly enough, upon the 
inevitable fate of poor Arthur, doomed to certain death 
in the spring-time of his existence, and also on the 
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wretchedness to which Mary and Cameron were con- 
demned by the obstinacy of the latter, when the face 
of the Scot suddenly appeared at the window. He 
darted in, pressed Dunsford’s hand -without speaking, 
flung himself into the opposite corner, and sat there in 
profound silence till they reached the station where 
they were to leave the train. 

Dunsford saw that he was much agitated, and he 
also observed him frequently put his hand into his 
bosom, as if to ascertain the safety of something which 
was concealed there ; and once he saw him draw forth 
a written paper, look at it, and thrust it back again; 
but as Cameron seemed lost in thought, he forbore to 
question him. 

In the mean time, Mary Dilworth’s anxiety and 
agitation were fast increasing. She could not read, 
she could not sit still; when spoken to, she answered 
at random. ; 

“You are not well, Mary,” said Arthur, pressing 
her hand affectionately ; ‘‘ you get so little sleep, and 
so little exercise. You too look pale, dear Mrs. Duns- 
ford. You have neither of you been out for two days. 
Go to the station to meet your husband, and take Mary 
with you. I feel better to-night, and my cough is much 
easier. Put that little bell near me, and I will ring 
if I want any thing. I think I shall sleep if I am left 
quite alone. And, Mary, will you bring me in a few 
strawberries, as you come back through the garden ?” 

“ T will fetch them now,” she replied; “there are 
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about a dozen that I have been nursing for you upon 
_ bits of glass, and they are just in perfection.” 

“No, not now, dear; I could not eat them now. 
When you come back.” 

The two ladies threw their light shawls over their 
shoulders, and sauntered down the shady lane that led 
to the railway. It was past nine o’clock, and not even 
a solitary labourer did they meet on the way. 

_ Instead of going into the station, they waited at a 
short distance, at a spot where they could see the train 
_ pass, and towards which Dunsford always looked to see 
if his beloved wife was waiting forhim. A few hundred 
yards farther on the train stopped, and a brisk run 
brought him to her side. 

‘¢There’s Cameron !” exclaimed Mrs. Dunsford, as 
the train whistled past ; “why, he must be crazy! He 
actually attempted to jump out when he saw 
us, and Tom stopped him. Did you sce him, 
Mary ?” 

Receiving no reply, she turned round, and found 
that Mary was lying motionless upon the grass. She 
had seen him. 

When the two gentlemen came up, they found Mrs. 
Dunsford striving in vain to recall her friend to con- 
sciousness, 

*¢ Leave her to me,” said Cameron, taking her place. 
“Go on; she will soon recover, and we’ll follow 
you.” 

Dunsford’s face glowed as brightly as if the setting 
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sun were shining on it, as he put his arm round his 
wife’s waist, and led her down the lane. 

‘* By Jove! this is glorious!” he exclaimed ; “I 
wonder what can have wrought this change! He must 
have intended it all the way, his manner has been so 
odd. Can she have written to him, do youthink? He 
had a letter inside his waistcoat, that looked-deucedly 
suspicious.” 

‘Indeed !” replied his wife ; “and since he was here 
last she has been constantly writing, and then . tearing 
up what she wrote ; and early this morning she took a 
letter to the post.” 

 ©T hope it was to him,” said Dunsford ; “I should 
be delighted to see hfs pride taken down a little.” 

He would have been fully satisfied could he have 
heard all that passed between Mary and Cameron. 

When she opened her eyes the pantings of the mighty 
engine were dying away in the distance ; and the first 
stars were looking serenely down upon her from the 
deep blue, cloudless sky. She well knew whose were 
the arms that encircled her—whose was the heart whose 
throbbings she so distinctly felt against her side; she 
knew whose was the warm breath that fell upon her 
cheek—whose were the sighs that reached her ear. 
But she averted her eyes, and seemed intent upon 
watching the long streak of primrose-coloured light left 
by the departed sun upon the western horizon. The 
<‘ celestial rosy red” that overspread her face and neck, 
and her accelerated breathing, alone told him that she 
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was aware of his proximity. A space which, measured 
by mortal chronometers, might be about five minutes, 
but which to them was a long age of ecstasy, passed 
away before either spoke. They were so still, that a 
bat, as it flitted by, raised one of Mary’s curls with the 
wafting of its noiseless wing. 

“Mary!” murmured Cameron, “do you forgive 
me ?” 

Still she watched the streak of primrose-coloured 
light ; but a dreamy smile began to gather round her 
mouth. 

“Mary !” he repeated, giving emphasis to his words 
by a gentle contraction of his arms, “can you not for- 
give me ?” 

She turned her head suddenly, and looked into his 
face. it must have been a most eloquent look, full of 
truth and love, and sweet forgiveness for all the sorrow 
he had caused her ; for after contemplating it for a 
moment, he felt that it authorised him to draw her up 
a little higher, to stoop his head a little lower, and thus 
to bring those rosy, smiling lips into close contact with 
his own. 

“ Have I done right, Walter ?’”’ asked Mary, in low, 
musical tones ; “ haveI done right? Do you not think 
me bold for writing that letter ?”’ 

‘Think you bold?” he repeated, twining her soft 
curls among his fingers—an amusement he had often 
longed to indulge them in,—“ Ah} my Mary, that ex- 
pression shows how much pain it cost you to write it, 
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and consequently how much I was in the wrong to ob- 
lige you to do it. I see now that my pride was only 
selfishness in disguise ; but believe me, Mary, I had 
not the slightest idea that you had—that you could 
have formed any attachment tome. How could I look 
at myself in a glass, and hope that any thing short ofa 
twelvemonth’s suing and sighing could make such a 
glorious creature love such an ungainly monster as I 
am ?”’ 

“Ah, Walter, we can do without graces in a man, 
if he has other qualities to compensate for their absence. 
There is a simple dignity about you, a breadth and lof- 
tiness of character, that drew me to you the very first 
time I saw you. I was irresistibly attracted, and 
obliged to do very strange things. It was in the hope 
of seeing you more frequently that I left Mr. Robinson’s. 
I was sure you loved me, and I was ready to be had 
for the asking ; and, after all, I was obliged to offer 
myself. O Walter! ought you not to be ashamed of 
yourself?” 

“T ought, indeed, love ; and I am heartily-ashamed 
of myself.” 

“ And don’t you think you ought to feel: very much 
ashamed of your jealousy of poor Arthur? For you 
were jealous, and it’s no use to deny it.” 

“‘T acknowledge both the jealousy and the shame. 
I used to try to think that I could see you married, 
with no feelings but the holiest aspirations for your 
happiness ; but I found that would not do; for I got 
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jealous of every thing that came near you, Mrs. Duns- 
ford and your pet dog included.” | 

“And even of poor Arthur! How differently you 
would have felt could you have witnessed his uneasiness 
at your recent strange conduct! Let us go home and 
show him how happy we now are.” 

“Home!” repeated Cameron, as they saunicred 
down the lane,—“ home! And is that little dove’s nest 
really to be my home ?” 

“Tt really is to be so,” answered M ary. 

‘When ?”’ said Cameron, stopping suddenly in a 
very shady part of the lane. 

Mary’s cheek rested against his bosom, and she 
heaved two or three deep sighs before she replied to his 
abrupt question. 

‘When you please,” she said at lencth. 

“Tf it depends solely upon me, then, it shall not be 
very long first,” said Cameron, walking on with a 
brisker step than before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunsford were in the garden when 
they reached home. : | 

“Mary,” said the latter, “where are those fine 
strawberries that you have-been preserving for Arthur? 
I cannot find them.” 

“‘ They are here,” she replied, stooping over a straw- 
berry-bank. “No; they have been gathered. He was 
tired of waiting, no doubt, and sent Charlotte for them.” 

They entered the drawing-room through the French 
window,-by the side of which the invalid wag still 
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lying. The rich bright light of the full moon fell directly 
upon him, and they were all struck with the calm and 
saint-like air that hung upon his thin features. . 

‘“ Hush ! he is asleep,” whispered Dunsford. 
“No; his eyes are open,” said Mary, sitting upon 
the stool beside him. “You see I was right,” she 
added, pointing to the stems that lay on a leaf on the 
little table; “I had better have brought you the straw- 
berries before I took my walk.” 

‘Tell them to sit down near me,” he said, in a 
voice so faint that she could scarcely hear it; “ and 
now, first, let me congratulate you two. I am glad 
this has occurred before to-morrow.’ 

‘Who told you?’ asked Cameron, in amazement. 

“She who brought me those strawberries. You 
remember what Caroline said once in her trance, do you 
not ?—that my mother would appear to me once more, 
at the last? The last is come, my kind friends, She 
has been here, and brought me the fruit I wished for ; 
at sunrise I shall go with her. Do not weep, Mary ; 
—dear Mrs. Dunsford, this is no cause for sortow. 
Such an existenee as mine has been for the last few 
months is surely not worth regretting. Tell me, both 
of you, would you prolong it, if you could do so by a 
wish? No; I am sure you would not. Then why not 
rejoice with me at the prospect of quitting it so scon 9” 

“ Yes,” sobbed Mary ; “we can, we do rejoice with 
you and for you ; but the tears are for ourselves. We 
eannot help grieving for our loss.” 

P 
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“Take her into the garden, Cameron; her sorrow 
agitates me. Now, Dunsford,” he continued, as soon 
as they were gone, “open that sealed packet on the 
table. That is my will, of which I have left you execu- 
tor. I do not possess much, but it may suffice to soothe 
the pride of that incomprehensible Cameron. I have 
left him all, excepting some books and remembrances 
to the others. And now my last earthly care is over, I 
am ready for my journey. What is the hour?” 

“ Half-past eleven,” said Dunsford. 

‘“‘Send your wife to bed, then. She ought not to be 
up so late.” 

“No, indeed,” sobbed Caroline ; “I cannot go to- 
bed to-night.” | 

“ Make her go,” said the invalid, smiling languidly; 
‘“‘what’s the use of her having a husband, if she don’t 
obey him ?” 

Mrs. Dunsford compromised the matter by lying 
down upon her bed, and taking a few hours’ rest. The 
other three kept silent watch beside the patient, who 
had sunk into a deep slumber. The two lovers oc- 
casionally varied the monotony of the vigil by a stroll 
through the garden. It was a most strange night to 
them, divided between the poignant anguish occasioned 
by the approaching death of their friend, and the rap- 
turous enjoyment of their new-found happiness. 

They had been out on one of these rambles, and 
had rested for a while in a little mossy arbour that 
faced the west ; consequently they could not see the 
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brightening of the eastern sky, which was the harbinger 
of Arthur’s death. 

The deep silence, half of sorrow, and half of joy, in 
which they had been sitting for some time was broken 
by a strain of delicate music that floated by them, in- 
stantly suggesting Moore’s beautiful line, 


“ Like the faint, exquisite music of a dream.’ 


“What is that?” said Cameron ; “is it Mrs. Duns- 
ford playing or singing ?’ 

“No, that is not the tone of a piano, nor of the hu- 
man voice. Listen ! oh, listen !” 

“Ts it an Aolian harp ?” 

“Tt is like nothing that I ever heard, except the 
faintest breathings of the concertina in the hands of 
Regondi. It is said that such sounds are heard before 
a death occurs in some families ; and, look, look, Wal- 
ter! The sun is coming! Let us hasten in.” 

Arthur, was still asleep, and so quiet, that but for 
his pulse and breathing they would have believed him 
dead. 

“ Did you hear that music ?” asked Mary. 

“No; what music?” asked Dunsford; but even 
while he spoke, it came again more distinctly than be- 
fore. The invalid smiled sweetly in his sleep. Round 
and round them the mysterious sound seemed to hover. 
It awoke Mrs. Dunsford, who came down to know what 
it could be. Her presence made her husband doubly 
anxious to find a natural explanation for the pheno- 
menon. : 
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“Tt must be the wind,” he said, “blowing through 
the strings of Mary’s harp in the next room.” 

They all went to ascertain the fact ; but the win- 
dows were closed, and the strings of the harp were not 
vibrating. They returned to the other room. 

The first sunbeam was shining over the summit of a 
distant hill. It fell upon Arthur Leigh’s face. The 
sweet smile was still there; but his features looked | 
rigid. They touched him: he was dead. 


THE END. 
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